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) Dr. Merrill’s Essays in Early Christian History altogether too 


seriously. But these are, after all, subordinate points, and do 
f not affect the main argument. And that main a 
which is ‘directed against the dogma of Papal Infalibil 
the whole conception of authority that goes with it, is, in our 
Judgment, simply devastating. A Cambridge professor, 

t he had “ never seen so man 


: the book, remarked t 
accuracy of aim.” The 


= 


‘ 


heavenly brick-bats thrown with such 

comment is.as apt as it is playful. The dogma, so skilfully 
_ Inveigled out of the Vatican Council in 1870 by the Roman 

hierarchy in England, is riddled to tatters by this book. 


1e Roman dogma, asserts that the Pope, when he speaks 
' _e& cathedra on matters of faith or morals, is i lib 
tions of important issues, 
on which the Roman Church has been 


leads. takes the whole value of the 
allible authority, which 
from his perplexities. — 
in which 


Tt may just 
y authority,” and he i is k ound to ae 


Hy i 


would a g to the more cautious. 
Reman Catholic view, 


there have been only two occasions in 
the whole thurch on which the Pope i gM 

held to have spoken infallibly.” They are represented by the 
Tome of St. Leo in a.p. 451 and the definition of the Immacu-— 
Tate Conception by Pius IX. in 1854, But what, it ma 

ed, is the value to the ordinary believer of an i allible 
authority =e has only spoken infallibly twice in inet 
~ genturies a And, even then, how do we know that it was in- 
fallible? An Anglican would defend the high authority of the 
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is Tome on the grounds of its conformity to Scripture and of its 


ke 


., for instance, gave a definition — 
| rv ant of Hol Orders which, 
dom, not éven his: own; . dalle the liebe of Rome in regard 
secution, from the days of Innocent III. to the end 
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verification by the consensus fidelium : but the defender of Papal. 


Infallibility. is precluded by the terms: of the dogma from any 
such reasoning. The consent of the Church makes no odds to 
the Pope’s ex ca an 
selves: his infallibility is their 


particular case. There would appear to be need; at least, of a 
certificate stating whether an utterance should be regarded as 


of the certificate. The truth is that the dogma of Papal In- 
astical bluff. And the bluff has beencalled, 


e situation 


_ What, then, is the situation that remains ? 
that remains is sufficiently deno 


life of Canterbury, Constantinople, and Rome. One God am 
ather of All is not merely a criticism of Papal Infallibili 
also a very fine vindication of Catholicism, and not | 
Anglo-Catholicism. Some might suppose that so controv 


difficult; but they would be mistaken. The reason is that both 
sides to the controversy are agreed on ple of thi 
Church’s visible unity as of divine origin; and on the basis o 
that principle there is room for hard, clean blows which as 
between Catholic and Protestant would, no doubt, be fatal t& 
ultimate reconciliation. On the other hand, once the exclusive 
claims of Rome are shown to be illusory, the way is open for other 


he 


conceptions the Catholic Church and its authority once 


more rational and more just. On both matters our authors 
have something say. 


4 


clue to. the Church’s unity found the old analogy 
which was worked out in the pages of this Journal by the present 
Master of Corpus nearly two years ago:* it is the analogy of a 
race, The unity of a race is not necessarily shown in a. single 


form of government, though that may be its ideal express 
it, is the possession of common blood, traditions, customs, é 
institutions. For the community of blood which characterizec 
the Jewish race, the new Israel of the Church substitutes the 
common participation in the Holy Spirit. For the rest, this 
book names Five Points in which the unity of the Catholic 
Church finds visible expression in the three cecumenical jurisdic- 
tions of Canterbury, and 
worth naming here, because they may well become historic. 


* TaxoLocy, March,1928.. 


s ex cathedra utterances; they are irreformable of them-. 
selves their guarantee. And yet none can 
tell whether the guarantee has been attached or not in any 


infallible. And even then we should need to know the authority 


by the Catholic. faith and 


a work would make the task of future Catholic reunion more 


on the principle of the 


Rome; and they are 
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They are; (1) the Unity of Faith, seen in the creeds; (2) the 
Unity of Worship, seen in the sacraments and liturgies ; ; (3) the 
Unity of Holy rder, seen in the Apostolic ministry; (4) the — 
Unity of Fruits, seen in the lives of the saints; and (5) the Unity 
of Outlook and Atmosphere, seen in the Church’s devotional — 
life, in the style and beauty of its buildings and services, and — 

not least in that acid test of religious earnestness, the provi-— 
sion Of schools for the young. To these a sixth point is added 
—namely, the invisible unity which is realized in the Church’s 
fellowship with the Communion of Saints.* A full Christian 
and Catholic life needs no more than these abana. for its susten- 
ance, and can be content with no less. er 


bad 


a more difficult matter; but to those who realize the 
that lie in false simplifications of religious truth—dangers as 
well illustrated by the dogma of Papal infalibilty as by the 
‘Liberal Protestant plea for “a simple, undo o faith ”—— 
the difficulties will ae be felt as an obstacle. Sie to the 
‘book before us, the ultimate authorities for the Christian must 
_ glways be the Person of our Lord and the conscience (surely a 
and less prejudiced word than “private judgment 
of the individual guided by the Holy 8; pirit. To must be 
added the living tradition of faith and "life which characterizes 
Catholic Christendom—a system of truth, based. upon Scripture 
‘coherent with itself, rational in its account of God an ie 
dealings with man, and verified by its results in human character 
of the most diverse 


- When we come to the conception of authority, we | pen tp 
rs 


Our authors have been severely taken to task for their 
attitude on this question, not least by the Church Times, 
which desires a clear doctrine of the infallibility of the 
Church. ‘But we do not believe that infallibility, in the sense 
in which that word is ordinarily used, is one of t e things that 


God has promised to His Church or that the Church needs. 
r What He has promised, and. what we need, is “sufficient 
7 ht i’ the dark to rise by ”; and this we have because the 
1 Church is guided by the oly. Spirit. “ Indefectibility ” is a 
Hf name often used for this belief, and it appears to serve the 
a purpose. For in the long run an infallible Church is as much 
f oe to objection as an infallible Bible: it discounts the human 
a) ment in inspiration and revelation, and assumes that grace 
i sedes nature. To say that graen illuminates nature and that 
* This last point was elabarated with si eloquence in Mr. Milner-White’s _ 
4a paper at the first Anglo-Catholic Congress in 1920. ac 
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EDITORIAL 


it overrules nature is one thing: to say that it supersedes and sup- 
plants it, at least on certain occasions, is another. The first of 
these allows for some measure of refraction of the divine light bY 
the human medium; as the Apostle puts it, “ now we see throug 

a glass darkly ”: : the second allows for no refraction at all. Mia 
this second view is symptomatic ‘of a tendency towards a 
Kutychian view of the relations of God ahd man w ich is deeply 
inigtaingl in Latin theol It is seen, for instance, m the 
ggerated value attachec to celibacy; in exaggerated devo- 
tions to the Blessed Virgin Mary; above all in the doctrine of 
_ Transubstantiation, as understood by scholastic theology, which 
goes so far as to overthrow the nature of a sacrament. We must 
face the fact. that we have not got, and cannot have, anywhere 
in this life the absolute truth on any subject: if we had got it, 
it would blind us and we should go mad. What we have got is 
_ the best statements of truth availa to the Church on ‘the 


issues before it; and with that we must be content. Sal piginae i 


tion 2 may be illustrated by - reference to the works of 
two modern Roman ” Catholic Aen og The authors of One God 
and Father of All observe that the late Baron von Hiigel was 
much more appreciated in the Anglican Communion Sari in his 
own. One reason for this. may be found in his attitude to 
a recisely this problem of authority and truth in religion. 
horoughly loyal to Rome as he was, von Hiigel was on this 
issue far more A 2 Roman. Like our authors, he 
em, he insists on recognition being iven to the 
conditionment of our Lord’s divinity in Fis 3 incarnate life, und 
t claims that “ we do not, Cilia 
olding a glorious cen , and moral 4 in- 
instinct in our Lord’s 


ascribes inerrancy the 
-one of instinet and 
ious and ‘moral direction given 


affinity for and with the 
to life itself.”* And the: 2 hes in the nature of 
truth itself. Perhaps the best example of von Hiigel’s teac 

on this point will be found in the section entitled “ The Vivi 
Dimness . Religious Belief” in Readings 
Higel.t § of. the realities with which re 
* Sis Second Series, pp. 20-23. 


Edited, with an Introductory Essay, b De Thos J. M. Dent and Sons, 
1923, 7s. 6d. not): the best introduction ts von Higel's writings, 
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i he says that “we get to know that we really know these realities 


a 


by finding our, knowledge (dim, difficult, non-transferable 
ough it be) ap itself to us as fruitful.”* This is exactly 
the position of Bre Ged and Father of Al. Simple ap wll Wi 
accept the Catholic Faith as a whole, and not. worry about any 
authority, except their own experience of the value of the 
Catholic Faith in their own lives and in the life of the Church.” 
this criterion is our Lord’s. “He that doeth the will of 
ather which is in heaven shall of the 
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er of the Churck’s aiatinctive 
habits is taken up, explained, and commended, and 
s truth allowed to sink i in byi its own weight. 


3 


bingen, the author of a <n cl 
od The Spirit of Ce The 
he finds a more impressive fon of then.ia given 
here. Its compact and chiselled style seems an apt 

the coherent fai ch it bears witness; and its 


f the hi 
es, a8 might in its’ of the istorica 
foundations and the doctrinal. sign e of the papacy. 
| the history is concerned, one ma agree that the New 
ut it is a far cry from 
‘to papacy that the fullest wei 
a given to all the Petrine texts, and all the critical ¢ ques 
_ settled-in Rome’s favour, can anyone:really think that, if the 
papacy e3 in the first century even in germ, the Gospels 
_. orth Acts of the Apostles or the Epistles would not have. 
ae ifferent from what, in: act, they are? And when we 
* Op. Op. cit. p. 292 (italics ours). + One God and Father of All, p. 96. 
Letiers from Baron Friedrich von Hiigel to a Niece. Edited, with an Introduc- 


tion, b Gwendolen Greene. J. M. Dent and Sons, 1928, %s.6d.neb. 
ed and Ward, 1929, 7s. 6d, net, 


Its chief weakness 


6t 
q 
4 
= agreement between our authors and von Hiigel as to the way 
in which more educated people come to faith. “ Intelligent 
| people do not really believe on authority. They are convinced 
a that what the Church teaches is true by learning why the q 
' Church teaches it, And in any case you can only be persuaded 
to accept the authority of the Church because you are given reason- 
able grounds for dovng so.”"+ It is significant that that is precisely 
the method which von Hiigel adopted in those charming letters | 
in which he ore his niece,t Mrs. Plunket Greene, to change 
a her’ ecclesiastical allegiance. Throughout the series there is | 
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, doctrine, we are struck by a note of inconsistency in 
Dr. Adam’s treatment. When he says that “ in the papacy ihe 
community ... _and realizes itself as the one 
God, as the one Body of Christ on the earth,” he is he ld 
the organic rélation in which any true primacy must s 
towards the Church as a whole. But he proceeds to invalidate 
this relation at a stroke, when he adds that “‘ the Pope, in whom 
obtains visible form, 


‘not go 
have realized the pines antinomy between this doctrine and 
Se us wg St. Paul’s doctrine of the Church in 1 Corinthians or 


ss, however, from this issue to Dr. . 
atholicism as a whole we are on different groun 
and mo that is common to him and to ourselves. 
conception of the relation of the Bible to the Church, for in- 
stance, including the noteworthy admission that “’ all literature, 
character of its 
_ time,” is one w ch is a commonp lican theology. 
His interpretation of our Lord’s as due 
the fact that, “ and valuix 
manner, He made no distinc ion between to 
his view that: . 


and even the Bible itself, is stamped with the 


show him among the moderns in his reading of the 
Tf he does not go so far as the authors of One God an 
Allin admitting that the Apostles were in error as to. the immi- 

nence of our Lord’s return in glory, he-none the less allows it of 
“ the disciples ” other than the Twelve. His defence of Catholi 
“‘ intolerance ” as truth’s intolerance of errort is safeguarded b 


The present writer may The Teaching of Christ oh... and The Approach 
similar treatment of the problem in Teaching of ch. v., and The Agarose 
T Of. the P 


to the third edition of Besaye Catholic aind Orica, p xii 
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EDITORIAL 


with them. But there is not the slightest indication anywhere 
in the book that they are other Sloss complete and whole-hearted 
believers in the Catholic Faith. On the ethical question of 
birth control, no doubt, our authors have de more widely 
from. traditional positions. But we think that they were right 
to be outspoken; and no one will accuse two wuen staunch — 


celibates of a lax view of the meaning of chastity. ob 


4 
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y 
that the E.C.U. Gazette and the Green Quarterly (which largely 
represents the Anglo-Catholic Congress) have given the book a 
cordial welcome. For the book, as we have indicated, has far 
more than a controversial importance: it indicates an ‘attitude 
towards Anglicanism and its place in Christendom which needs — 
constant reaffirmation. We may illustrate the point from a 
recent notice of the third edition of Essays Catholic and ( l 
contained the Times Literary Supplement (December 19, 1929): 


een Anglican, 
theology ‘If they are-the sane, why should ‘not the firet texm saffioe $0 


tibe it? If they differ, what exactly does each of them stand for ? 
tek ba be the substitution of the word Anglicanism for 
Anglo-Catholicism to say, «, ' All agree in seeing in (Anglicanism) an attitude 
towards the principles and — of Christianity which 1 is of moment to 


The answer to this q 

affirmative, as Anglicanism be understood in the sense 
in which Anglo-Oatholics eaidenetand it. We do not t it 
would be true of Anglicanism as understood by the Erastian 
Protestants, for instance, or by the sentimental school so well 
presented at Li l; for the one has principles: of purely 


We: may y reply: 


re 
national interest, an the principles of the other have not as 
yet been disclosed. _ That is why the term Anglo-Catholic 
cannot well be dispen with. An Anglo-Catholic 1s an Angli- 
can who emphasizes the universal or Catholic elements in. 
nglicanism, is alive to its affinities with the Catholic heritage 
as a whole, and, instead of reducing the Christian revelation 
to a supposed conformity with modern knowledge, insists on 
re the two in an ever-growing synthesis. And for that 
reason his theology is liberal, and he may be called a Liberal 
Catholic. His liberalism lies in his fearless belief in reason and 
his conviction that in matters of truth the function of authority 
is to serve as a guide to reason, and not as a refuge from it. 
And he claims that the chief characteristic of Anglican theology — 
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ROTOGY 


— £4=«ff its combination of authority and reason, and that on this basis 


oo it is able to vindicate the Catholic faith and life as a whole to 
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* 
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is no accident, then, that the most effective ’ Te] joinder 


) made to Roman claims i in the present century should have come > 
| _ from Anglicans who are Anglo-Catholics, and who write from a 
liberal standpoint. It is effective precisely because it confronts 
Rome with a wider Catholic synthesis than Rome has as yet any 
room, for—a synthesis, moreover, which, despite many exaggera- 


tions. of. this or that element in certain quarters, is, in fact, 
operative in the Anglican Communion. | ~ The task of the Chure | 
e resent generation is to rise to the height of its own 
ciples, and to teach them in season and out of season. 


no doubt, partly true t the English people are f 


oP 


4 * 


applying their minds to their re ion, ait refer to accept it, 
ae at all,as.a sentiment rather than a faith. ence the attraction 
undenominationalism. It is also iat the chief strengt 
e 1 lies in the apparent effectiveness of its juris- 
. natin that matter the h often gives 
catise for bishops, for ce, openly bi | | 
os the law, or encourage their clergy to break it, by inviting those 
| who have never been confirmed (and perhaps not even baptized) 
to what are called “ united Communion services,” while at the 
_ game time they punish other clergy for having unauthorized 
____ services in connexion with the Blessed Sacrament, it is obvious 
| and corporate loyalty is greatly im= | 
ad laity cannot fail to find obedience t, : 
| 4 o exercise jurisdiction over them set so incon- 
sist But these. difficulties only constitute a 
a plainer cha all who love Anglicanism to bear clear 
is in them. in long run, that 
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AND SOUTH INDIA 
CONFIRMATION AND SOUTH 
the problem the 
in upon our LO nis 
mean? Dare anyone say that this was the: img 
_ of the Spirit’s indwe in Him? ° And if not, and if the Spine 
is wholly present wherever He is p ll, how could the 
Spirit “ come ” where He was: ‘Only if we can answer 
this question shall we have got to the » xoDt of the di foe 
: ‘Dr. Darwell Stone (op. cit., ah 70-73) points to our Lord’s 
experience of the Spirit at His baptism as an analo 
experience of the Spirit at our 
dare we say that we have a hegu ; 


ptism,” he says,‘ 
be, ey Christian recelves 


to 
fresh of the same divine 


when His hu 


not be the inception of 
can tt im ours. We believe; 


> by the word of His power,’ 
1 things from the be; 
we talk about “‘ a fres 


the Spirit must in well us and 
f our existence. How, then, can 
gift of the di 
and so there seems to be no 
the ne that in Ba tism, much less in Con- 
re is & of the Spirit: We must admit 
one of two alternatives. Either was 
not indwelt by the Spirit before , or else the aga 
ndwelling » is of degree, in which case ( 
_indwelt by the Spirit before His baptism im as 
as He was afterwards. st atter alternative seems just as 
unacceptable as the former. Yet a view which seems to | 
us to admit’ that there is no of the Spirit either im 
Baptism or in tion—because He is in us from 


of our existence—is so startling that we are not likely — 
to welcome it offhand. We now endeavour 
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of His baptism before His ministry beg (p: 72): But He 
Dr. Stone apparently does not see that if Baptism in our Lord’s 1) Ue 
e Spirit’s indwe neither 
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how this doctrine may be less revolutionary than it at 


solel 
in our personal relationshi 


bse needs vary, 80 does the effect of the Spirit's indwe 


THEOLOGY 


first 
seems. 

Because the Holy - is Person and we are ons, His 
relations with us kf only be personal, whether we are conscious 
of them or not. We rag wrong to think of the gift of the Spirit 
even quasi-materially. Let us think, then, of a simple analo 
The relation siete a father and his child is personal. 


of the child’s existence. From one 


point of view the father can never be more a father than he is 


at any time; yet from another point of view his fatherhood 
does in a way admit of degree. In the ideal relationship of 
father and child the expression of fatherhood is called out in 
, not by the whim or choice of the father, but 
by the needs of the child. Ne constitutes true father- 

hood at one stage would be inad ie te at another, yet at each — 
stage we can only call the relatio true fatherhood. So also 
with the Holy Spirit. From the 

t relationship 1 is correctly described 
anything else. But as 


in response. There is not, strictly speaking, a new “ gift” 
of the Spirit, as though the Spirit were a quasi-material some- 


thing outside us of which we can have more or less, any more 
than there is a new oR of fatherhood when a father meets some 
new need of his child. There is not even an intensification ll 
the Spirit’s indwe g, since where He is present at all He is 

all present. There is, however, a new expression of the Spirit’s 


of our existence 
as an indwelling, and it never becomes 


presence in and through new human needs. It is ne that 
we 


ta new supply of the Spirit, to be drawn on, like an enlarged 
balance, w we feel inclined. It is that whenever we 
embark upon a legitimate activity we do so in the power of 
the Spirit, whether we are conscious of it or not, At Baptism — 
our admission to the Church lays new duties upon us which — 


the Spirit. enables us to perform. Confirmation, as the door of 


admission to Holy Communion, marks the moment when we 
are called upon for further no activity, and we embark 
— this new spiritual enterprise in the power of the Spirit — 
o already ladirils us. Neither Baptism nor Confirmation 
gies us more of the Spirit than we had before; each Sacrament 
simply lay a m us new obligations which the Spirit enables 
us to un . To speak of this as an “increase of grace ~ 
is really a saaeiden to the limitations of human lan : 
It is, as our Confirmation Service accurately phrases it 
increase wm the Spirit, not an increase of the Spirit, rc) 

“We now see that there is no real difference between the 
grace of Baptism and the grace of Confirmation, Both Sacra- 
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CONFIRMATION AND SOUTH INDIA 


ments are means of grace, not in the sense that they bring grace | 
| _ to us from outside, but in the sense that they call into activity 


grace already resident within us. So, then, when in the Western 
Church Confirmation is postponed, the Church does not thereby 
deprive us of grace for a few years. By abstaining from laying 


the obligation of Communion upon us she postpones the time 


when the indwelling Spirit will need to respond to our efforts 


to do all that the privilege of Communion lays upon us. But 


if, as in the Eastern Church, the Church by Confirmation admits 
us to Communion in infancy, then in infancy the indwelling 


5 enables us to meet the demands which the privilege of 


Communion then makes upon us. ~ One hesitates to use a 
mechanical analogy with so high a theme, and yet a simple one 
may make our view easier to follow. Let us oe ae (with due 
reverence) the indwelling of the Spirit in us with t | 
motor-car. On the level, when the going is easy, the engine 


runs at much below its capacity. Downhill, when the going 


begins to be too fast to be good for us, the engine may act as a 
brake. Uphill, when the going begins to be strenuous and 


difficult, the engine exerts its full powers. We do not add afew — 


horse-power to the engine before we start to climb the hill. 
The power is always there, but it only shows itself when it is 
needed. Similarly we begin life fully Ne with the in- 
dwelling Spirit, and when we come to the hills we call Baptism 
and Confirmation the Spirit carries us to the top of them and 


“grieve the Holy Spiritof God.” 

is nota valid viev 

operation of the Spirit upon us which is not on our part con- 
sciously personal. Thus Dr. Relton (Confirmation, vol. 1., 
. 315), writing of Infant Baptism as a “miracle of Divine 
Grace,” says that “we must admit, I think, the presence of 
‘impersonal operations of God’s grace even in the sphere where 


helps us to live in these higher realms. Only, of course, we can — 


they are seeming 
in the relationship of a moral and spiritual God with: moral 
and spiritual sons.”” He does not seem to see, however, that 

we cannot think of Baptism as a a 

operations of God’s grace.” (We should prefer not to call 


them “impersonal,” but to describe them as not consciously 


‘orks g on our side, though of course they are really personal; as 
being the relation of the Divine Person with us as persons.) 
We may add, too, Mey our view igor; to prt ight on the 
art played by fai eee the efficacy of the Sacraments 
means of grace. The Churc bul 
until we can see that she does so, and welcome them (that is, 
until we in some measure come to hold “ the faith ”), we natur- 


— 


e engine in & 


objection to this view that it involves an 


ly most. out of place and illegitimate—viz., 


beginning of these “impersonal 


lays obligations upon us, 
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THEOLOGY 


ally take no fresh action that calls for a new manifestation of 
the Spirit's activity in us, Thus a baptized infant differs at the 
moment from an unbaptized one only in the fact that its 
admission to the Church has laid obligations and conferred 
privileges upon it (we call them “ regeneration,” “ remission of 
sins,” etc.), but as it grows older and comes to realize what 
was done at its Baptism, and tries to live accordingly, the child 
finds that it is enabled by the Spirit to do what faith impels it 
to attempt. In other eve there is a delay of the Spirit’s 

operation until faith on the part of the recipient of the Sacra- 
ment calls for His operation. Baptism and Confirmation are 
hills only when we attempt to climb them ! Ap parently this 
Is what Dr. Oman means when he says that “ prayer, word, 
and Sacrament are still the means of grace, yet Ae as they are 


moral means adapted to moral ends, and not merely as they are 


devices or vehicles or doings. Except as moral 


means they cannot help to manifest God’s ious personal 
relation to His children; for dnvioen for wringing blessings out 
of God or vehicles for conveying something into man, however 


_« individual they may be, are not, in any moral sense, personal ” 


Grace and Personality, quoted by Relton, op. c., p. 316). 
It also answers Calfhill’s offensive question, “ What promise 
have they of annexed unto their Sacrament, unite they 
have shut up the Holy Ghost in their -pot ‘ee . 
If this view is right, many far-reaching consequences follow. : 
For example, we shall = to think of the Church not as an © 
‘exclusively “ Spirit-bee body,” but as a “ Spirit-using 
body.” The question of the relation of the grace of Matrimony, 
or of Orders, to that of other Sacraments will be easier to think 
out. § iritual, and 
not make-believe or magic. But here we are chiefly concerned 
with its effect upon the South Indian proposals. On this view, 
‘the difference between. Confirmation and other forms of ad- 
- mission to Holy Communion is one simply of order. We would 
not deny that any act which we regard as laying greater obliga- 
- tions upon us as Christians will be met by the Spirit’s activity 

in us. The question is, How ought such obligations to be laid 
upon. us? Is there a right way from which we should not 
depart? Now we can fairly claim that Confirmation is at least 
as edifying as any of the admission ceremonies devised by 
‘Nonconformists, and, as practised in the East, it is quite as 
convenient, while even the Western use cannot seriously be 
objected to as inconvenient as long as it is remembered that not 
actual Confirmation, but a readiness and desire to be confirmed, 
is the door of admission to Communion. Further, Confirmation 
isa Tite hallowed by unbroken use in the Church from the earliest 
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CONFIRMATION AND SOUTH INDIA ~~ 15 
days. Even so, if we were to grant that Confirmation stands or 
falls simply on its intrinsic merits, we could hardly insist that it 
alone should be practised. There is something else. Though 
we cannot point to any New Testament which ex- 
plicitly traces it back to Christ, there is always the possibility 


(we should say, the probability) that it was among “ the sale 


pertaining to the Kingdom of God” about which He 


to His Apostles shortly before His Ascension. The ae it 


- occupies in the New Testament, and has since always occupied 

in the Church, strongly suggests that this is so. Now our 
‘poeitivi as our Lord is that whatever He willed us to 
do we are bound to do, and if there is a that He 
willed so and so, and there is no obvious advan 


tage in doi 
otherwise, then that ore mt ought to rule us just as muc 
as certainty would. 


must avoid even the risk of de 
from what Helaiddown. parting 


In a matter like Confirmation, the only wa ‘y we can seek 
to ascertain Christ’s will is by studying the New Testament 
and the life of the primitive Church. What do we find there ? 


In the New Testament, as soon as we read of Ba being 


administered 3 in the abesnes of Apostles, we find two of them 


going and laying their hands upon those baptized. The only 
time we get anything like a description of a Ba performed 
by St. Paul we ‘ind him completing the Baptism by the laying 
on of hands. In the primitive Church we find Bishops doing the 
same. There is no proof that 


persons were admitted to 
munion without such laying on of hands, but strong reason to 
believe that this was always 


required of them. We say, then, 

that a risk of de from what Christ laid down in this 

matter would be taken if we dethroned Confirmation from its 
place. The rite itself must be retained without competitors. 

But what of the ministers of this Sacrament? In the New 

Testament we find Baptism administered by those who were not. 

Apostles, but Confirmation we find stered only by Apostles. 


Possibly this is only an accident, onl others besides Apostles 
confirmed ; but we can only be guided by the life of the primitive 
Church. If others bhai: Apostles confirmed in New Testament 
times, we should expect to find them doing the same im later 
times, but we never do find this. To be on the safe side, then, 
we must follow the practice of the primitive Church. The rite 


of Confirmation could go on for ever, but the A 


postles could not. 
If it was important during their lifetime it would be important 


afterwards, and it is reasonable to assume that they made 
arrangements about it. We can even see a good reason why 
they should do so. Confirmation by Apostles, or by. those 


appointed to confirm by Apostles, meant that no one 
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a fully-privileged member of the Church until he had been 

approved by those who had better right than anyone else to 

decide who should be admitted to the Church’s privileges. _ 

Accordingly, we find that the Bishops who ruled the Church 

always kept the power of confirming very much in their own 

ya ‘jut as they did (for the same reason) the power of 

. In the Eastern Church, indeed, they have 

jes this power of confirming to priests, yet, as the priest 
must be in on of chrism consecrated by the Bishop, he 
is obviously only acting as the Bishop’s eallcagea.. In the 
Western Church, too, the power of confirming is occasionally 
delegated to priests, but it does not thereby escape from the 
Bishop’s close control, Never has the power been delegated 

_ to laymen, and never have laymen or priests been allowed 

_ to assume this power themselves. In passing we would remark 
_ + that the Western retention of the power of confirming in the 

_ Bishop’s own hands has much to commend it. It invests the . 

- rite with appropriate digr ity, and it does to some extent compel = 
the Bishop to go round I diocese! 
We say, then, that the New Testament and the primitive 

Church brin us as near to the mind of Christ in this matter as 

we can possibly get, and if we keep close to them we are far less 

likely to depart a a His will than if we invent some other way, 

particularly when, as with Confirmation, the thing.i 
intrinsically at least as good as its would-be ean: For 
this reason we cannot A the risk of spoiling the unique place 
which Confirmation holds, and has always held, in the Catholic 


Church. A. E. Morris, 


Re, 


at 
pits 


CONFIRMATION* 


TxHosE who have read the present writer’s essay on “ The Origins 
of the Sacraments ” in ra s Catholic and Critical will have 
noticed that great stress was there laid upon ‘‘ Dominical 
” as the historically verifiable guarantee 
objective efficaciousness and “‘ general necessity for salvation” 
of the two great original sacraments, Initiation and the Euchar- 
ist. But in the case of the former, though it was contended 
that in our Lord’s intention the actual Baptism or ceremonial 
washing was meant to be preceded by Rep pentance, as John’s 
baptism had been, and also to be ialearad Ga (as John’s baptism 
had not been followed, save in Christ’s own case) by the reception 


 ® Written originally as a note to Professor Williams’s essay in Essays Catholic 
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__ ‘Confirmation * is a ceremony indis 
_ Church life, and how far can it be asserted that its reception is 
vital to the normal spiritual growth of the individual Christian ?”” 
culiarly insistent in connection with opel 


movement towar 


: beth reconciled to the English Church often ask the | 
priest: “If we already possess—as 


tial —" The name has been applied i in the 


is the unction of the candidate’s forehead _ by the Bishop. 
This Latin form of Confirmation contains nothing thatthe plam 
ying a hand upon 

the candidate’s head, though Latin theologians affirm the — 
_ identity of this rite with that recorded in Acts viii. to have been 
administered by 8S. Peter and John, and (as it seems, somewhat 


by a tour de forse construe the contact of the wd s thumb 


of " Holy S pirit,” we did not feel able - to claim the direct 
uiisiley of 'the Saviour for the outward sign with which thex 


final stage of ar is in the New Testament explicitly 
 assdciated—namel , the Laying on of Hands. This we attrib- 
uted to “ Apostolic” rather than “Dominical” institution. 


The question “pitrally arises, for those who are endeaVouring 
to think the Church’s sacramental theology over afresh in the 
light of modern knowledge, “ How far can it be claimed that 
pensable in a fully-developed 


The question is 


Tenittin: which will before long co 
the Communion to decide once and for all 
it intends to insist upon the acceptance of Confirmation by this 


who at present do not possess it as ap grep Pong 
admission to full fellowship with itself. What reply can be | 
rate 
ts of 


returned to the Free Churches when they ask in their co 
ity, as individual Free Churchmen who have thoug! 


we do mA virtus sacramenti, the inward and spiritual 


e ience of ‘ love, j Joy; and } > in the 


contend to have been enjoined b er 
This question, cea enough in itself, is cross 
plicated by a second—namely, What, after all, ts ‘ 
Church of England to the imposition of the Bishop's hands 


eg children who have come to years of discretion: but before 


Reformation it denoted in England, as it still denotes 
throughout the Latin Church, a rite of which the central point 


man would naturally describe as the la 


with the candidate’s forehead in the act of anon 
“* imposition of hands.”* It is, however (though now 


an 


Itdoes not ap 
towards the whole 


r 


possess—as you frequently admit that 
of Confirmation, the reality of Spirit-possession, what need — 
18 there for us to submit in mature life, after years of conscious 


oly Spirit, to the 
imposition of a Bishop’s hands, which you aia do not 
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4 NOTE ON CONFIRM ATION 


of a solution. which is sufficient to justify traditional 
in all its main forms, It will be convenient to state the Pon 
tions in an order the reverse of that in which we have formulated — 
the problems, dealing with the essence and significance of Con- 


_firmation first, and the ultimate authority on which it is based 


last. 

The “ Form” and Ma Confirmation —It would 
be generally that the “form ” is simply prayer for the 
gift of the Holy Spirit, and need not be further defined. In 
view of the pak gui of testimony in regard to the “ ma 


‘it seems Imposs gmatically that it consists either 


ble to assert do 
in imposition Ms af hands or in chrismation: we can only say that 
it must consist In some external symbolic act other din and 
_ additional to the lustration which constitutes Baptism, Though 
It 18 difficult to 1 e any { ractical reason why any branch 
of the Church should be. un 
two traditional usages, it is theoretically not inconceivable that 
Confirmation. might be administered by insufflation, | or by 
unction with some fluid other than oil or balsam. = 

(6) The Minister—The facts both of Scripture and of 
Church history seem to be adequately covered by the statement 
that the minister of Confirmation is one v with Apostolic 
authority, acting either or through a com- 
missioned for the p 

(c) The Grace of Con —One ekbedicls position ‘(the 
affirmation that whilst ee makes men members of Christ 
it does not convey to them the Holy Spirit, this being exclusively 
the effect of Confirmation) seems to involve an y 
theistic separation between the Persons of the Holy Trini 
The other extreme position, that Confirmation is now no shies 
than a formal means of admitting the young to full Church 
membership, drives a fatal wedge between the modern Church 
and the Church of the Apostles and the Fathers. We therefore 
conclude that Baptism and Confirmation both confer the gi 
of the Holy Spirit, the former im “His presence in that 
measure which is necessary for new birth and salvation, th the wean 
_ bestowing a further influx in His life-giving power adequate 
-ifrightly used and responded to, for the achie vement of Christian 
perfection and stability.t 

These statements, I believe, represent the essence of the 
Catholic doctrine of ‘Confirmation, and are, I rg sufficient 


_ to clear away preliminary difficulties as to what ition 


* ‘The ‘priest: who, who, as occasionally in the Roman Communion and usually in the 
Eastern, confirms with chrism blessed by Bishop is such a delegate. 

+ Of. Peter Lombard, Sent., lib. iv., dist. vii. (de confirmatione): “* uirtus autem 
et donatio spirit sancti ad robur, qui in beptinmo ot ad 
remissionem.” 
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“The matter can, indeed, be siripilfied still further 
y the doctrine of Confirmation as the belief that, 
whilst Baptism can be conferred by any member of the Church, 
ordained or lay, the final stage of Initiation which imparts the 
‘second and final instalment of the Holy Spirit reqtires the inter- 
vention, per se vel per alium, of an Apostle or of a “ successor of 
the Apostles.” Obvio usly this involves the assumption that 
the Bisho or chief billore of the Church form one body with 
the Apostles, an assumption which cannot be discussed within 
the limits of a note, and which therefore must here be taken for 
. granted. If, however, this ma ay be done, we shall be in a position 
to face the ultimate question, “* What authority had the Apostles, 
or the Church, to distinguish between two outpourings or instal- 
ments of Holy Spirit, and to annex the second to an outward sign 
requiring the intervention of an Apostle or Apostolic officer ?”’ 
Assuming the historicity of Acts vil. 14-17, which seems 
only y open to attack on a prior’ and subj ective grounds, the 
_ answer to the first part of this question is that the distinction 
was not invented by the Apostles, but forced upon them by the 
of experience at Samaria and, we may reasonably infer 
from the account of St, Paul’s proceedings at Ephesus (Acts 
xix, 2-6), elsewhere. In the first of these passages, indeed, the 
distinction is expressed with almost startling abru tness, and in 
@ manner which would not have been natural in orthodox 
Christians of a later epoch, when the doctrine of the Trinity 
and its corollary, the doctrine of the Perichoresis or mutual co- 
inherence of the Divine Persons, had been more fully developed— 
a fact which shows the primitive character of the ears 
“for as yet (Spirit) was fallen upon none of them: o nly they 
had been baptized into the name of the Lord ; ey The 
“ only ” tidett almost be taken as a disparagement of Baptism 
by iteelt. After the first enthusiastic period which followed 
Pentecost, it was found that whilst Baptism imparted the oe 
don for past sins, it did not, when administered by perso 
than Apostles, os to mediate the indwelling of that 
mysterious thrilling en which Christians had learnt from 
the Old Testament ey om the Lord Himself to call “ Holy 
Spirit,” which expressed itself outwardly through supernormal 
cha , Speaking with tongues and prophecy, and inwardly 
through the consciousness of emotional sublimation and moral 
at ormation. If the experience of the earliest generation of 
Christians may be taken as normative—and there would seem 
to be no meaning in the appeal to the New Testament if it may 
not—the responsibility for differentiating between the grace 
of Baptism and the grace of final Initiation would seem to lie 
(with reverence be it spoken) with the Holy Spirit Himself. 
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that in sanctioning 


A NOTE oN CONFIRMATION 81 
Granted, however, that the’ distinction between the two 


, or the two instalments of Holy Spirit, corresponds to 
eal , the question still remains, What right had the Church 
Bp toa that the second grace is normally given in connection 


with an outward sign, and ta restrict the conferring of such out- 
ward sign to a particular order of chief ministers? The answer 
is that it had every right, if it be assumed (a) that Initiation 


and its concomitant graces were entrusted by the Lord to the 


Church, and (6) that the Church in its co Bee capacity is a 
steward of the mysteries of God,” and invested 
with a certain economic discretion as to the way in which and 
the conditions under which it will dispense the treasures com- 
mitted to its charge. That it has continuously claimed this 
discretionary power over the Sacraments, within the limits 
imposed by the words of the Divine Founder, i is shown by its 
gradual aido tion of gent Baptism; by the consequential 
fivision of tha 
_ Penance, Ba hie, ited nfirmation, and the shaping of Penance 
into a separate rite for the healing of post-ba offenders ;* 
by the development of Penance from a public and cumbrous 
process, only available once in a lifetime and for dealing with 
the gravest sins, into a swiftly-working and secret tribunal, 
accessible at will even to those ‘wid are 
of deadly guilt, but out of devotion desire to cleanse themselves 
from the daily accumulation of venial faults; by the dissociation 


of the Rucharist from the common meal of which, if a literal 
imitation of the Lord’s action had been binding upon the 


Church, it ought for ever to have formed a part; by the sanction 
given in primitive times to the administration, in exceptional 


circumstances, of Communion under one kind;f by the assump- — 


tion of liberty to reserve the Eucharist, and so in certain in- 
stances and under stress of necessity to separate, spatially 


_ and temporally, though not spiritually, the giving of Communion 


from the public service of consecration and offerin 
creation of the Sacrament of the Unction of the Si 
who reject Confirmation will doubtless hold, if they are , logical 


whether the Parable of the Talents was not meant to apply as 
well to the Church in its corporate capacity as to its individual 


members, and whether the denial of the discretionary power 


which the Church has claimed would not involve either the 


* Of. Essays Catholic and Critical, p. 376 f. 
defend the present Latin rule which makes communion in one kind obligatory under 
ordinary circumstances—a rule which, from the en at of the present writer, 
has not the ew of the whole Church. 
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THE NEGLECTED 


Tae Last Will and Testament of Jesus Christ—for so we must i 
call it—is recorded in the closing words of St. Matthew's Gospel ===, | 
At this date there is happily no need to defend the genuineness i 
of those words.* In © 4 of the place Christ holds in the making UL 
of mankind, it is impossible to exaggerate their importance. 1 
They. are embedded, so to speak, in the fabric of Christianity— it 
80. far as Christianity has been realized. No one who has the oe | 
moral welfare of ind at heart, whatever hiscreed,canafford | 
toe lect words so significant, least of all can the Christian — fe 
- They were spoken to. men whom Christ had trained for the lH 
express purpose of carrying them into effect. It is immaterial § | || 
to our present purpose whether we | those men as first | 
in an “ apostolical succession,” or simply as thoge who derived | hg 
their commission direct from Christ. tis beyond question, || 
and what alone concerns us here, is that these men—and, by | i 
implication, those who took their place—were commanded to =| ii 
do both of two distinct things: they were to “ make disciples ” | ha 
and they were to “baptize and instruct.” Nor are we going 
to be inks a discussion whether. these mandates Ti 
were to be obeyed in the order in which they are recorded— 
whether converts were first to be trained in discipleship and | 
then baptized (as the order would seem to imply), or whether ie 
they first be baptized and afterwards in disciple- 
with such vexed issues would only lead tocom- || | 
The question before us is this: Has the Christian a 
ty ing this trust from the Apostles discharged 
| in, to both these mandates? 
That it has been yal to the second—to baptize and instruct 
—there can be no question. Admission into the fellowship 
of Christ’s religion has always been by b 


aptism, and, allowing 
for the various interpretations which “ “observances ’ ” have 


* 


~ 


4 


received, there has been on the whole no Lad of instruction. Hh 


But what about the “ aug of disciples 
_ The very fact that there is no equivalent i in the. hristiar 
vocabulary for évoare, that. the revisers had to fall back 
on the awky and not, of itself intelligible make disciples,” 


. See the Journal of Theological Studies, 481 and Dre Swete, The 
Holy Spirst in the New Testament, Part II.: (i.) Even when the genuineness of the 
baptismal ‘formula was questioned, there was never any doubt as to the eee 2 
part’ of the passage, whic is what we are mainly concerned with here. | 

passage seems to warrant. As instruction in observances is naturally an outcome 
of initiation and is clear! ee a 
this twofold division of the Last Words. 
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is a proof of the neglect which this part of Christ’s parting 
commission has suffered. Let it be clearly understood that 
 paOnréveare cannot adequately be rende teach,” as in 
the AV. The distinction between a “ Miseiple ” “and one who 
is merely “ taught” is one which will become clearer as we 
aiforen Meanwhile, at the outset, let us give heed to the 
abities which the revisers saw necessary to make between 
évoare and SiSdoKovres. _ If the latter means “ teach- 
“instructing,” as it undoubtedly does, then a different 
ng must have been in Christ’s mind when He used the 
former, since it is inconceivable that within one brief sentence 
of such tremendous import He should have repeated Himself. 
‘What is a disciple? The history of 6 pa@nrijs previous to 
its use by Jesus Christ does not afford us much light. im 
Attic Greek the “ disciple ” is scarcely more than the perso 
“taught,” although as ap lied to the pupils of the philoso hata 
of whom more was required than the bare reception of knowledge, 
it probably indicates some capacity to assimilate moral and 
spiritual values. The Latin equivalent of palyrijs, discipulus, 
is a word Cicero uses in the above sense. Beyond the fact that 
our own word “disciple ” is, through its Latin derivation, a 
‘faithful transcript of padyr7js, we do not learn much from the 
original uses of t e term. 
It is when we come to follow the word through the Gospels 
that we find a definite advance on the idea of mere instruction. 
He whose words were “ spirit and life ” breathed into the term 
the vitality. of a close personal relationship with Himself, and 
while He invested it with higher values He also brought its 
significance within the reach of the lowliest. It is impossible 
within the space of a short article to examine in detail even the 
most important es in which the word “ disciple ” occurs. 
The full content of the word will assuredl dawn upon us as 
we reflect. on what the Gospels disclose of the method Jesus 
‘Christ employ ed with those who attached themselves to Him, 
especially if we supplement this with a careful reading of the 
first epistle of St. Tétin, as an example of Christ-congciousness 
ina disciple. From such an exercise it will be clear that while 
the disciples received a certain amount of spe teaching, as, 
€.g., the Sermon on the Mount, the greater part of their 
training was of a mimetic ‘character, ‘consisting in their 
— companying with ” the Master (Acts i. 21), observing His out- 
look, assimilating His mind, copying His methods with the sick, 
the ignorant, the out-of-the-way, allowing His character to 
create itself in them. He was not content to furnish them 
with moral precepts, even the most profound and far-reaching; 
to “ip them with a Tule of life, even andl most ideal. What 
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He looked for as of His with them. was 


a reproduction of His spirit. Perhaps the best summary 
of the N.T. idea of discipleship is given us bie Robert Louis 
Stevenson in chapter 1 1. of la Morals: 


What He (Christ) taught was not a code of rules ut a reilig spirit: 
not truths but a spirit of truth; not views but a view.’ What He showed 
was anattitudeof mind... . To bea true disciple is to think of the same 
_ things as our prophet and to think of different things in the same order. 
hings in the same per- 


not much debated; it is to follow him in his furthest 


ts, to see the 
force of his hyperboles, to stand so exactly in the centre o 


whatever he may see to declare, your mind willat once accept. - 


- How far this goes beyond mere instruction, how far re 
~ from being satisfied by a “ teachin; of observances ”—right 
and necessary as the latter is in its p 


- moment’s reflection. There is no eaias in this to dispar: 

a the teaching profession, either religious or secular. To. 

of “ mere instruction” is not to forget how exacting, often 
cless, always: indispensable, is the profession of teaching. 

Moreover, there are probably few teachers nowadays, whether 

in public or elementary schools, who do not lay their whole 


The example of Thomas Arnold and Benjamin Jowett has been 
fruitful in every department of , in an education more 
the meanin 
hip. Yet th 

the personality of the teacher brought 
per me on the pupil, and that knowledge, « eligi 
matters, can be acquired independently of the 
character of the teacher. Witness the Co 
in our public schools, and often enough those in our mtorr 
A very large amount of what is called “Church teaching ” 
no relation whatever to our getting the standpoint of Jesus 
Christ. Here, again, no quarrel is suggested with teaching 
this kind. It is assumed here that the Creed must be taught, 
_ that'is here insisted upon is that teaching at its highest, both in 
matter and method, is not on the same plane with “ making 
disciples,”’ and that mandate of Jesus Christ in 
the latter cannot poss my” be — the most conscientious 

attention to “ teaching. 


eas The four short chapters of Lay Morals deserve fat more attention from Christian 
readers than they have received. Notwiths their tendency to ee 
they are a wholesome reminder of the principles f Jesus Christ. 


pective; it is not to agree in a few indifferent matters near at hand and 


his vision that 
whatever he may express your eyes will light at once on the original, that - 


will be obvious on a 


rsonality under contribution in the pursuit of their task. — 


of the word, more akin to the ideal of 
fact remains that instruction can be : 


of 
expounded, and Christian ethics promulgated. All 
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by means of “ disciple ” the intellectual and spiritual indebted- 


any verbal instruction to 


character, but of stand 


‘We may define the disciple, ‘ties as one who stands to 


pretty in a relationship of drsritiial derivation. This vitality, 
imparted to the word by Christ, has been retained ever since, 


enriching our conception of indebtedness in all spheres of human 
enterprise. To-our shame, be it confessed, the term is better 
understood today and more familiarly used in art, craft, letters, 
philosophy, and politics than it is in re 
simply and intelligibly of a disciple of Cellini or Perugino, of 
Marx or Einstein or Henry James, and are constantly expressing 


ness of musicians, cance 


painters, and thinkers. The 


that has dropped out of Christian institutions is thus conserved 
by the world, and no more profitable pursuit. could be followed 


by any group of Christian students than to consider the secular 
use of the term “ res Je ” In order to. polarize the light on its 
ed content. | 
Such would yield several points of 
piPanore in the following of Jesus Christ today. For example, 
the apprentice as of discipleship would show how vain is 
give ion. dexterity in the use of brush 
or chisel. He must catch from the 1 ’s hand “ the trick 
of the tool’s true play.” Nor is it copying the master’s work 
— sedulous precision that will enable him to excel. It is by 
sing pigments and brushes in the master’s way, by observing 
hie values in light and shade, by interpreting as he interprets 
the proportions and relations of oldene relatively to the vision 
within, that he may one day ‘ become as his maste vilino 
_ There can be no servile, nothing merely reproductive 
in the disciple’s task. The disciples. of the ‘Divine Master 
pi Him; He did not absorb them. Their identity was 
lost. The difference we perceive in them in the glimpses 
silerded outside the Gospels 1s a difference, not of essential 
point. This is one ae most. 
notes ofunityinthe New Testament. | 
And in secular discipleship a like £ freedom. sainied with 
affinity is observable. No i. Teme example, could be 
more constitutionally unlike, no. men.could differ more 
widely in the character of their lite output than Carlyle 
and Goethe. Yet at the back of all Carlyle’s work we perceive 
the mind of Goethe, his outlook in life and | the world, and we are 
right in speaking of him as a disciple of Goethe, for there is 
no other term to express the relationship between the two men 
than that which Christ inspired with the idea of spiritual deriva- 
tion. Once more, to be a disciple of Goethe did not consist in 
writing dramas as he did, or in laying out grand-ducal parks; 
it did consist in so penetrating the “clothes ”’ of man and of 


ligion |. We speak quite 
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THE NEGLECTED ‘MANDATE. 


the universe as to perceive the spiritual creation tahiti 
within. And to be a disci f Jesus Christ is not necessarily 
to have nowhere to lay one’s head, or to be at odds with authority, 

_ or to suffer on a cross of wood in the sight of the multitude; 
it does consist in an enthusiasm for the Father and in a passion 
for service such as places others’ welfare before our own. And 
‘it is the of these qualities in men and women that is the 
of disciples, w erein stands the redemption of man- 
For discipleship is not an end in itaclf, be mi than is 
apprenticeship or intercourse with some r politician. 
Nothing brings out this more clearl ly than hisch lest in art, 
because art is rpeiaigaily extravert,”’ an urge towards creative 
activity. The artist is the true wourys, the man who 
“ makes,” who stands so nearly related to the Creator that it is 
legitimate to : of his makings as “creations.” In no less 
active a relationship does the 
Who is “making all things 


new.” 
commits him to a continual transformation yr the ife about him, 


Do Christians at all realize their religion as art, as a creative 
activity to which they are bound as disciples of ‘their Master, 
in which they can find 
love? We talk glibly enough of our “ religious art,” meaning 
_ thereby our Angelicos and Peruginos and all the manifold 
embroidery of worship. These also have their place, since 
thought must find its yrudcs ‘But the true “ religious art,” 
the only kind we need deeply consider, since all other kinds 
flow out of it, and without it all else is gless, is the trans- 


— of human life after the inspiration of esus Christ. 
Suc 


are some among many of the reflections which — 


occur to anyone who will take the world’s use of “ discipleship ” 
and let it explain and justify the prominence Christ gave it in 
- ing words. They will learn, the more they ponder the 
and its applications, how utterly inadequate is any “ christ- 
” of men and women that does not secure that a relation- 
a ea them and the Master of our lives such as dis- 


cipleship involves is set up and maintained Go ye, make 


deol ples of all nations.” 
And yet, what kind of recognition has this mandate : among 


mission, but has it ever made submission to the Mind of Christ, 


institutionally, a sine gua non of membership? If so, where 


and when? “There has been submission to the Church, in the 
shape of the Papacy, by which men have been bonded together 
in n corporate unity and by means of which a certain uniformity 


iar stand to Him 
discipleship 


joy, 1 inspiration, endurance, 


‘Christian bodies today ?. What kind has it ever had? The 
Christian Church has dwelt much on the necessity for sub- , 
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in belief, worship, and. discipline—by no means the same thing 
as disci pleship to Christ—has been secured. But has submission 
to the as aranteed a perception of the standpoint of 
_ Christ or a loyal adherence to it? There has been submission 
to the Pils “or to a certain theory of the Bible—the 
_ of those who have cast off allegiance to the Papacy. The result 
has been some two hundred mutually exclusive Bible Christian 


whether they have t mind of Calvin, the mind of Knox, the 
mind of Dr. Pusey. They have been tested by the Thirty-nine 
Articles, by the At and other Confessions, by the 


of Mrs. Baker Eddy ! It would seem as 
though, viewed in the light of such sayings as 
“Let this Mind be in you which was in Christ Jesus,” in- 
stitutional Christianity had gone astray from its youth up! © 

Imagine a aizangee to the Christian faith gomg to a church 


what sort of reception wo uest meet with? Would 
it be reco as the natur ry to the Christian 
profession? Would he be ue juced at ome to a group of 
similar enquirers or disciples? Or, if our tion should 


our land a form of Christianity ; what is the Sent —_ to those 
as members ? 


Ye are to take care that this child be weiteanis to ‘the Bishop to be 


confirmed by him, so soon as he can say the Creed, the Lord’s Prive, and 


It may be objected that this test bears saa only to 
Confirmation. But Confirmation is in this Church the recog- 
nized and sufficient approach to full Church membership! 
Once more, let it be understood that there is here no dispa parage- 
ment of the composition of the test, though the Creed, 

Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments, and the Church Cate- 
chism might strike some as being of unequal merit for such a 
juxtaposition. But a little further back in the same service 
__ there occurs, perhaps, the best description of the Christian 


that anyone “ able to say the Creed,” etc., is thereby qualified 


it is morletled, is the most difficult in the whole world :. 


wer 
f 


pis aller 


bodies, not one of which appeals to the Mind of Christ as the ~ 
test of membership. Men and women have been tested as to 


‘Rift y-three Standard Sermons of John Wesley, by the eclectic 
‘Learn of Me,” 


of i any denomination and a hi to be trained as a disciple— 


- geem to run riot, let us a to facts. We have established in. 


the Ten Commandment, and be further instructed in the Church Cate 


religion ever worded: “ Our profession is to follow the example 
of our Saviour Christ and to be made like unto Him.” Is it. 
seriously supposed by by the authorities of the Church of England 


_ to undertake a profession which, considering the Life on which 
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THE NEGLECTED MANDATE 


If candidature for such a profession carries with it no train-— ei 
in discipleship, will some authoritative person inform us 
wa has become of the mandate Christ delivered to His 
Apostles? 
In all Christendom i is there no authority that says to the ae 


enquirer or to the growing child pledged by his sponsors ae 
the Christian profession: “ Before you profess Christianity, will Te 
you take the Gospels and read them and ponder them and | | 
think about your. own life and the life around you in the light 
of them, and let Jesus Christ show you howtolwe? Andwhen =| |) 
_ you have done this and the secret of His life has disclosed itself — 
to you, and you have found the spring of all action and all ——- 
submission where Christ found it, and are set upon living asa child t 
of God by the spirit of Jesus, then come and find in the fellow- | 
ship of hate asadeded. and in the sacraments and aids 
Christ instituted, the realization of the manhood or woman- 
hood to which God through life calls you.” 

‘The facts being what they are, must it not . duitted 
that the Church, #1 the society in trust to carry out the Will of 
Jesus Christ as committed to His Apostles, has shirked one half 
of His parting injunction? This is a grave ee But HG 
why not face it if it offers the key to the present desperate state | 
of Christianity both in the eyes of the world and im the light Te 
of its own conscience ? Why go on adding to the numerical Bi 
“strength ” of a society which cannot function as its Founder |_| 

intended because not operated according to His Will? Why jj) 
not face the fact that whole populations have been and are | AEE 
being baptized into forgetfulness of Jesus Christ 
ago Mer. Chesterton said a thing unforg ettably true: “ Christi- 
anity has not been tried and found wanting; it has been found — 
difficult and left untri .’ But Mr. Chesterton .omitted 1 
add where the responsibility lay. It lies not with those eho | 
have held aloof, nor even with those who have derided the | 
claims of the Master. It lies with those who have found it a 
difficult to His mandate into effect and have dared to 
think that — 


pa 


> 
~ 


Carry 
partial obedience could procure the result He design 
To baptize is not difficult; to instruct the baptized in observ-— | 
ances is not arduous; to get men and women to thestand- 
point of Jesus Christ, to get and to apply His values,tosubmit = 


their lives daily to His motive—this has been found difficult 
and has been left untried. 


Tuomas J. Harpy. 
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activity into 
reserve the use of the term “ mind ” for the first named, and 


THEOLOGY 


THE MIND AND THE HEART—I* 
Ons day, during the Great War, I was waiting in a baker’s 
shop in a town in the North of France, when a British “ Tommy 
entered. -He went straight to the window, helped himself to a 
loaf, took it to the girl at the counter, put down his money, 
and without having uttered a syllable departed. He thus 
circumvented the tiresome question of 1age. I wish that 
I could do the same now, for the particular matters about 
which I have to — are greatly embarrassed by difficulties 
of terminol are’ a dozen-senses or more which have 
been, and sti are, applied to the words “ mind ” and “ heart 


Since, however, I cannot do what the soldier did, and avoid 
the question of terms altogether, I pro 


, and that is to state dogmatically what meaning I purpose 
to attach to them in the present discussion, and to leave the 
It would take too long to at cng, waa to justify 
one use of the terms as against another, whether aling 

and ‘t is hardly 


to historical or to psychological considerations, an 

likely even:so that any solid advantage would be gained. 
Starting, then, from the familiar threefold analysis of psychic 
cognition, feeling-tone, and conation, I would 


employ the word “heart” to denote all that is covered by 
the other two. In this way, perhaps, we shall be doing 
violence to the popular usage of the words. At the same time 
it is clear that certain aspects of the problem are thereby entirely 
ignored. For example, nothing is said of the immensely 
important question of temperament, which has a close bearing © 


Now while the present state of our psychological knowl ro 
leaves us almost entirely in the dark con 


cerning the nature 
of the mind and of the heart (perhaps it always will) it has, 
nevertheless, thrown much light upon the mutual relation of 
the two. They may be z and y respectively, but at any rate 
we have been able to arrive at certain formule which hold good — 
concerning the relation between them. It is with the problem 
of the relation between them that we shall be caneitel in 
the present paper. I would suggest that there are two principles 
or laws of first-rate importance which have of recent years. 
come to light. Let us 
of the heart, and (b) the principle of the multiplicity of the 
heart. We may formulate the first as follows: In the develop- — 


* A paper read at the Conference on Adult Religious Education at High Lei 


pose to do the next best 


no great 


them (a) the principle of the priority — 
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THE MIND AND 


ment of the human psyche, the influence of the heart is neces- 
all-powerful at the first, and in a large proportion of in- 


sarily 
stances it tends to be the determining factor all through. The 


other law we state thus: The heart must not be thought of as — 


_ being unitary; it is a manifold, consisting of a varying number 


of distinct centres of psychic energy. Thi multiplicity i is re- 


flected on the mental plane. 

We turn first to examine (a). The effect of the emergence 
of this law is considerably to modify the truth of the dictum, 
‘“‘Man is a rational animal.” It has, in fact, led to what is 
hardly less than a revolution in psychol 


ogical thought. And 
it has been a sudden revolution withal. The late Dr. W. H. R. 


Rivers, for example, records the horror with which he discovered 


in 1919 that a ‘syllabus in psychological medicine which he 


drew up just prior to the war contained no reference at all to 


instinct.* According to this principle, then, man is from the 


first by a necessity of his nature governed by his heart. The 
nce, or many powers 


baby in arms may not have much inte 


of cognition, but he has a psychological heart which is lusty 
and strong. He knows all there is to know from the first about 


ere and pain, as may be discovered by performing the 


—_— experiment of sticking a pin into him. That is to say, 


ows what he likes and what he does not like, and his 
pai abilities are exercised towards the former and away 
wers of speech being confined to different — 
people to realize — 
‘Ttis nevertheless true that the utterances of the babe when 
granted are not psychologically esac 


mo the latter. His po 
rp of w , it is a little difficult for some 


it are not 


different from those of the retired colonel who ay eae lodes u 
the golf course when his purposes are frustrated. 


is revealed to those who have eyes to see in the fact ae while | 
the latter no doubt prides himself unconsciously on the quality 

ge, the only really essential part — 
of it} he its quantity. To return to the baby, we see that habits 


—t.e., the variety—of his 


oa leasure and pain reaction are soon formed _ the child, 


these produce what is called its disposition. By the time. 
it is four 6 five years old this has been formed. By then the _ 
child will be either egoistic or altruistic, either timid or coura- 
geous, either slothful or industrious. All this, be it 


observed, is a matter of the heart. 


Fully conscious reason or Mind, on the other hand, is com- 


paratively late on the scene. By the time she a 


ppears, not only 
is the plan of the play revealed, but the first act is over. What 
is the: Mind to 


What part shall she play? Speaking 
— she can do one of two things. The first alternative 


Paychology and p. 4. 
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92 TH BOLOGY 
before her is to fall completely into line, heii making any 
attempt, or at any rate any serious attempt, to modify the plan 
formulated b y the Heart, which hitherto has dominated the 
scene. If she does this, then we have the procedure which is 
very familiar to all of ‘us—namely, rationalization. Mund is 
suffered to remain on the stage as much as she likes, and to say 
what she likes, so long as she does nothing to upset the course 
of the plot. Clearly, under these circumstances, her best plan 
will be to find an outlet for her energies by throwing herself 
enthusiastically into it and b thus making the play as successful 
as she can. Nevertheless this is the suicide of the Mind; or, 

rather, it is something even worse, it is abject slavery for her. 
She is in the humiliating position of following in the train of the 
triumphant desires which have carried her captive. _ 

_ The other broad alternative before the Mind is for her to lift 
up her voice in protest. In this case, one of three things may 
happen. (a) She may be summarily sent off the stage by the 
Heart, and then she may “kick up a row” behind the scenes. 
This is technically known as repression. (b) She may be sent 
off the stage, but, instead of going alone, she may take one or 
more other members of the company with her. When they get 
behind the scenes they make no noise, but they quietly perform 
a little play on their own. Yet although there is no noise, the 
- Main play is hopelessly crippled by the absence of so many 

of the players. This is what is known as dissociation. (c) She 
‘Mnay succeed in staying on the stage and gaining a hearing. In 
this case, it is clear that she will considerably alter the plan and 
plot of the play. How willshe alter it? I answer, by ringing 
‘It into conformity w with reality. 

_ This, I take it, is the essential function of the Mind. It is 
to cause the Heart to conform with reality. For the Heart, 
if left to its own devices, causes the psyche to soar in a region 
of unrestrained desire, wherein it loses all contact with the 
terra firma of reality. It is the function of the Mind to bring 
it down to earth and to hard fact. It may be described as the 
ballast of the Heart. It does this, to = alot the terminology 
given us by Freud, by causing the ps che to turn from the 

leasure principle to in rea reality p th le. It is, however, 
eee by a serious difficulty, which puts it a a grave disadvant- 
age from the first. It can fs eds g the Heart into conformity 
with reality by means of the Heart itself. In the language 
of our 0 parable, it can only stay on the stage by the per- 
mission of the Heart. That is to say, it must in some way 
“get round” the Heart. Once having gained this vantage, 
and once having been given permission to lift up its voice on 
the stage, it then has some chance, at any rate, of remaining on 
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THE MIND AND THE 


| throughout the rest of the play , although it is ‘aways liable to 
be silenced and cried down i it utters sentiments which the 


Heart does not find to its liking. In comparatively few ate 


do the Mind and the Heart don "ey the stage on equal te 
and together fashion a play which, being a true work of per 
is a thing of beauty and a joy for ever. 


We must now enquire more precisely how Mind ferforms 


this task of bringing the Heart into line with reality. She may 
adopt either of two methods. (a) She may employ the dis- 
cursive method of science; (b) she may use the method of direct 
intuitive experience. Whichever method the Mind adopts, 
she is dependent, as we have seen, upon the permission of the 
Heart for any locus stands. The evidence for this is the existence 

of lunatic asylums. There you have collections of persons whose 
Hearts have not suffered their Minds to have any secure resting 
place. Unfortunately, however, not only those inhabiting such 
places of detention are lunatics. From the point of view of 
psychology, the people there are somewhat arbitrarily separated 
from other folk who are dominated by their Hearts, simply 


themselves or to the 
We may best explain the two methods by which the Mind 
makes ovnlibiet with reality by means of one or two examples. 
As an illustration of what we have called the discursive method, 
we a take the supposed case of a very 
pts in her the phantasy that she weighs only ten stone. 
yt persuaded to ste on to a weighing machine; the scale 
is edt at fourteen. If the effect of this is to cause her to 
fulminate against the inaccuracy of weighing machines in 
general, and of this one in particular, we may not write her down 


as rational. Nevertheless, unless she is very far gone, she 


can be made to abandon the view that she is only ten stone in 
weight. For the verdict of the weighing machine can be 
_ substantiated by that of other weighing machines, and they 

in their turn can be supported by rigid mathematical 
_ As a somewhat different kind of example of the discursive 
method by which the Mind makes contact with reality, let us 


in six days, on the evidence of his Heart, which is firmly attached 
to the Bible. 
first fossil he meets should lead him to abandon the phantasy 
and bring him down to earth. In the case of a trul rational 
‘man his 18 plasti ic to eé xperience this is what happen. 


How overwhelmingly pei is the influence of the Heart, how- 


ever, is convincingly shown in the case of Philip Gosse, who, 
when as a geologist he was faced with this situation, » boldly 


because in their case the Heart causes them to be a danger to 


fat lady whose Heart 


ent. 


¢ 


‘ 


take the case of a man who believes that the world was made - 
If such a man takes to the study of geology, the — 
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escaped from the impasse by means of the rationalization that 
God made the fossils as they now are, and put them into the 
earth. Thus did the stalwart Heart of the geologist put to 
flight all the hosts of geological science. 

The other method open to the Mind in order to bring the 
Heart into contact mops reality is the more immediate one of 
intuitive experience. As an instance of this we may suppose 
the case of a man whose embittered Heart has made him into 
a professed atheist. Such a man, let us imagine, witnesses the 
dying confession of a Christian martyr. In a flash he perceives 
the numinous, as Otto would say, and his 6 gg is gone. 

_ Tt is experience of this kind which. gives rise to the proverb 
(by no means universally true) that seeing is believing, = — 

Now when we compare these two methods of the Mind 
we observe that in the case of the first it is possible to employ 
a chain of scientific reasoning to demonstrate that the Mind 
is out of touch with reality, and that its arguments are 
rationalizations. N sae aly the. Heart can still continue 
to hold the stage, if it chooses, as it did in the cage of Gosse, 
Many amusing situations are created by this peculiarity of 
the Heart, such as the well-known one of the ardent se 
mentalist and teetotal enthusiast who, when confronted with 
the text, “‘ Drink no longer water, but use a little wine for thy 
stomach’s sake,” insisted that St. Paul meant, “ Rub it on the 
outside.” In strictness, it is only in cases which can be reduced 
to mathematical formule that the Heart can be forcibly de- 
throned, and even then there is the drawback that the Mind 
probably will be unable to follow the argument! _ 

Must we conclude, then, that we can have certain contact 
with reality through the Mind only by means of mathematics ? 
Hardly, for although it is true that science haan hilosophy 
Test upon certain postulates, they are postu of the Mind 
rather than tes of the Heart. In so os ro science or 
philosophy can eiistertiete the validity of a belief, then we are 
entitled to hold that we have at any rate some contact with 
reality. It follows from this that in the last resort the Mind 
must rely upon the discursive method. The intuitive method 
is valid only on the tacit understanding that any given ex- 
perience is capable of being integrated with the rest of ex- 
perience. No doubt, in the present state of our knowledge we 

see not all things yet integrated thus, but the whole framework 
of science presupposes that this is due to the incompleteness 
of that knowledge. In the end, the realms of experience and of 
abstract science must be one. 

_. We may now turn to consider the}Princip le of the Multi- 
plicity of the Heart. According to this, the Heart 1 is not so much 
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THE MIND AND THP HEART 
a unit as a manifold. Every individual comes into the world 
as a bundle of strivings. These strivings, although altogether 
mysterious to us, appear to be definitely orientated in specific 
directions. These different directions we have labelled “in- — 
stincts.”” Thus there is an instinct of hunger which causes the 
striving to reach out after food and to consume it; there is an 
instinct of curiosity which leads the organism to turn towards 
and to explore any novel object, and so forth. We may perhaps 
represent the matter diagrammatically as follows. The life 
of the organism, we have said, is a striving, variously called 
_ élan vital, horme, urge, libido, or psychic energy. The organism 
itself may be likened to a number of horizontal pipes which 
converge inwardly and meet in a common well or basin, whence 
the energy springs. These pipes extend outwardly in the 
directions of the several instincts. When an appropriate object 
appears opposite any of the pipes, the psychic energy is sucked 
along the pipe or pipes in question with a force proportionate 
to the strength of the stimulus. In so doing it tends to suck 
the energy from the other pipes, and thus to inhibit the opera- 
tion of the other instincts. This is McDougall’s well-known > 
law of inhibition by drainage. But there also seems to be — 
inhibition by blocking. That is to say, in any given individual 
not all the pipes of the several instincts are free and open. Some 
of them are partially, if not wholly, blocked from the first, as 
a result of hereditary influences, which, however, at present 
are entirely obscure. In such cases it is evident that a greater 
_ power of suction is required to produce any response from the 
organism. 
In order that a stable condition may be induced in the © 
- organism, what is required is an all-round uniform stimulus — 
_ which will produce a steady flow of energy, or libido, along all 
the various channels. Such a stimulus, I would suggest, is 
provided by one source only—namely, God Himself. The 
simplest way of understanding this seems to be to suppose 
that there is one main and central pipe which represents a 
specific religious instinct, and that when there is a regular 
and easy flow of energy along this channel, a smooth and easy 
_ flow is sympathetically induced along the other waterways of 
the Bota big as well. But if exception is taken to the hypothesis 
of a religious instinct, then we must suppose that the stimulus — 
of the Divine in some way has the power of attracting all the - 
several instincts in combination and of harmonizingthem. 
_ In the case of a perfect human being a state of complete 
harmony and rhythm would be attained. In such an instance 
_ It would be true to say that he had a heart. In average human 
nature, however, this is far from being the case. A man has 
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hearts as he has interests. 
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MISCELLANEA 
AND COMMENTS 
We have received a copy of The Occasional Prayers in the 1928 Book 


- Reconsidered, by the Rev. E. Milner-White, Dean of King’s College, 


Cambridge (8.P.C.K., 2s.). The 1928 Prayers and the author's revisions 
are printed in parallel columns; while a marginal column on the left 
contains criticisms of the former, and another on the right of the page 


contains explanations of the latter. We desire warmly to commend 


this volume to our readers. In every case the revision seems to us a real 
improvement, especially so far as rhythm and diction are concerned; 
and one is forced to wonder why a small body of men of letters was not 


called in to criticize the new prayers from the literary 
they were submitted to Convocation. One of the advantages of the 
present position, however, is that revisions of this kind can be used 
at once in church without difficulty, all the more as the author and 
publishers give free to reprint the revisions. = 
On two points of fact perhaps a word may be said in the interests of 

e prayer “ Remember, O Lied, what thou hast wrought 


accuracy. 


in us,” etc., was adapted from the Leonine original by Dr. Armitage 


Robinson, now Dean of Wells, and published, we understand, for use at 
the time of the Welsh Disestablishment controversy. The prayer “ 
Lord, nel us all the day long,’ etc., is not, as commonly supposed, 
a sixteenth or even a seventeenth century aie but occurs at the close of 
one of Newman’s sermons, and was presumably his own composition for 
the occasion. One can well imagine it coming : 
“Lead, kindly Light.” That is not to say that it is a good prayer; and 
we are grateful to Mr. Milner-White for replacing it by the fine prayer 
of Ignatius Loyola, “Teach us, good Lord, to serve thee as thou 


The Bishop Durham and Disestablishment the title exceed 
ingly able pamphlet by Professor N. P. Williams, Lady Margaret Professor 
of Divinity at Oxford, 


this pamphlet is a reply, was reviewed in these columns last month, and 
has attracted widespread attention. We believe, however, that Dr. 
Williams points to a more excellent way. He desires and expects change 
in the existing nexus between Church and State, but is 

establishment on the 


istianity by the nation would be brough 


last summer. “If the Church,” he says, “instead of a 


to develop the habit of assuming that she is free except 
statutory evidence to the contrary, many fatts accomplis could be unosten- 
eyes and unprovocatively created which would pave the way for the 

egal 


of which more will be heard; and if it means that Convocation comes to 
pray an claiayly important part in the Church’s life, that is not a 


standpoint before 


quit. 


from the hand that wrote 


on the subject of Church and State (Church Self- 
Government League, 6d. net). The Bishop of Durham’s Charge, to which 


to Dis- 
nd that the concomitant Disendowment would — 
greatly weaken the Church’s work, and that the agelong recognition of ~ 
t to an end. Meantime he 
endorses the striking plea made by the Bishop of Chichester in Convocation - 
assuming that she 
18 bound except where there is statutory evidence to the contrary, were — 
where there is 


ecognition of her liberty.” We believe that this is a principle 
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‘Tue latter part of St. J ohn ii i. 13, . even the Son of Man who is in heaven,’ 


to be n 


| heaven at the same time as He was living on earth. 


of Christology.”’ 
although living 


made flesh and dwelt amo 


‘His Father doing 


STUDIES TEXTS 
John iii. 13. 


the words o wy év T@ ovpar@ to be genuine, has been the crux 

of commentators. Both Bishop Westcott and Archbishop Bernard 
would omit them, but, on the other hand, the majority of Continental 
writers—e.g., Bauer, Heitmiiller, Loisy, and Zahn—retain them, though 
Lagrange does so “ not without hesitation.” The Syriac and Western | 
versions favour their retention, and &,B,L,T" 33 oinit them. It has 
been objected that if the clause were part of the original text, it is not 

easy to account for its omission, but very early the difficulty may have 


been felt as to how the words could come from the lips of our Lord when 
_ He was on earth. Certainly the sentence would end very awkwardly 


with the words “‘ the Son of Man ; the words “ who is in heaven’ seem 


ecessary, a8 Loisy says, © ‘ pour que la phrase ne reste pas comme 
suspendue sur le vide.” Assuming that they are genuine, how are we — 
toexplainthem! 

It is asserted that they do not contain any doctrine different from 


that of the Prologue as to the pre-existence of the Son (c/. i. 18). 


submit, however, that those words imply more than the pre-existence y' 


the Son: they indicate that in some sense Jesus, the Son of Man, was in 


Dr. Bernard says that if we retain the we must interpret it 
as of ‘ the reac pe existence of the Son in the heavenly places, while yet 
He is manifested onearth. But this thought suggests | later developments 


Another explanation occurs to us. Our Lord is still in heaven, 
on earth, even as the same may be said of His followers 
who abide in Him (Eph. ii. 6; Phil. iii. 20; of. Heb. xii. 22-24), The words 
“ He that came ions from heaven ” (J ohn iii. 13) refer to the actual 
moment when He, the Eternal Son, took our human nature, and was 


ngst us. The first part of the sentence, together 
with the exception, is rightly considered both by Bernard and Wellhausen 
to have no reference whatever to the Ascension. Should not the full force 
of the perfect tense be given to aveBéBnxev? Then the meaning of the 


; ‘verse would be, “ No man hath ascended or is ascending into heaven 
‘save He, the Incarnate Son, who has descended from heaven, and 1 is 


ever ascending into heaven (cf. i. 51), nay, who is actually in heaven.”’ 
Our Lord when on earth did nothing of Himself, but only what He saw | 
. His face was ever turned towards the Father (v. 19, 
vill. 28); He ever heard His voice (v. 30; cf. xv. 15). The Father is ever 
with Him (viii. 29), and | is in Him (xiv. 11, 20, xvii. 21), the Lord also 
abiding in His Father's love. Living under our earthly conditions, Christ 
is still in heaven, since He is not alone because of His uninterrupted | 
communion with the Father (viii. 16, xvi. 32), though there are hints given 
of the cry of dereliction from the Cross when the Father Himself must 
veil His face from the Son of His love (cf. xii. 27, xii. 21). 

_ What is true of the Master is also true of His servants, only in the latter 
case their abiding in the Father is mediated by the Incarnate Son, pee 
could not be effectuated until Jesus was glorified and the Holy Spirit 
given. By partaking of eternal life here and now the believer also 1s in 
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heaven. Christ, according to St. Paul, is the firstfruits of them that 
slept (1 Cor. xv. 20). He is also the firstfruits of those who, while still 


living on earth, are also in geslhan, and St. John iii. 13 is the text which 
indicates this. 


The following story will not be out of place here. “ Ona lonely moor 
in Scotland, far away from all houses, there lived not long ago a shepherd 


with his family. He was an old man past all work, blind, and laid up 
with rheumatism, so that he could not stir from his seat beside the lowly 
_ peat fire. To @ pious visitor who came one day to see him, and 8 ke of 
the blessedness of heaven to cheer him, the old shepherd said, ‘1 know 
it well; I have been in that place during the last ten years.’ And he told 


his visitor how, when he was converted ten years previously, it seemed 
to him on 


to him as if all things had come new, and heaven had 


earth, and he was lifted above all his troubles into a region of wonderful 


peace ” (¢. The Darsves of Nazareth, by Hugh Macmillan, pp. 244, 245). 
- There is a Johannine ring about ‘thie ience: the old shepherd 
had passed from death into life (v. 24); he will taste of death, but not see 
it (viii. 51, 52), as he is already in heaven. Of the Incarnate Son it was 
true to say that He came down from heaven, but He was still in heaven. 


NOTES ON PERIODICALS 
Zeitschrift fiir die N.T liche Wissenschaft. 1929. Heft 2. 


E. Wiiu1¢8r begins with an article on the structure of St. Au e's 
Confessions. Tothe ten books usually printed the Saint adds Books XI.- 
XIII., a commentary on the first chapter of Genesis. The connecting link is 


the double sense of Confessio—confitert (€£oporoyeiaGar) being used =" to 
praise,’ a8 well as “ to confess sin.’ Many 


Dosscuttz writes on the Church in Earl 


hristianit 


institutions and so read into the documents the conception of local 
societies that coalesced into one Church. The true view is of the re 
of the Lorp, reinforced by newcomers from among the Gentiles, ga 

round their Messianic Lord Jesus; the continuity between old pod pti new 
is organic, But St. Paul at times another view, a which the 


new, or true, Israel is contrasted with the old Israel ¢ z to the | 


flesh. 


_ outstanding article is by H. Wrnpiscx, on the Baptism of Children in 


Primitive Christendom. There were two tendencies, he sa 
original, Jewish, view was to draw a distinction between the 1 ay who 
was sinless, and the growing child who shared the guilt of his elders. Nota 


word in the N.T. leads us to suppose that infants were baptised. They 


were considered holy, their ses: innocence being a substitute for 
Baptism. The other view grew up in erat Christian circles, influenced 
by the ideas of mystery ions. t the child in a circle of 
grace, from which he must not be a 

tendency 
We sha 
Age were 


prevailed, with the help of the developing belief in original sin. 
iam be right in supposing that children in the Apostolic 
in the Years seven to fourteen, and that they 


+ 


passages in the first part pre- 
pare for the praise of God's work of creation found in the last EK. VON 
ty. ntil recently | 
writers were unconsciously influenced by the contrat social view of human 


W. on Sirach, li., L. Scummp on John iv. But the 
The 


Eventually the second 
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THEOLOGY 
were taught catechidtivally. All children past infancy, that is, were 


cindidiaen for baptism, and — they would be immediately err 


Ephemerides Theologica Lovanienses. October, 1929, 


The place of honour in this, number is devoted to an article on the 
doctrine of Cardinal Cajetan concerning original righteousness and 
_ sanetifying grace, between which the Cardinal noted a “ real distinction.” 
It is claimed that this is the correct teaching, supported by St. Thomas 
and by other authorities. A second paper deals with the question of 
justifiable homicide in the case of an unjust aggressor. There is also a 
very interesting note on the protest made by the great scholar Muratori 
(1672-1750) against exaggerated Marian devotions in the early eighteenth 
century. For instance, Muratori maintained that the Church’s right to 
decree the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception as a dogma of Divine 
Faith depended upon the possibility of its clear deduction from Holy 
Scripture, and of a successtul appeal to constant and prevailing patristic 
tradition. He objected also to all indiscreet devotional practices; ‘it is. 
dangerous to speak of Mary’s ‘‘commands” in heaven. Her part is 
prayer, and the customary “ Ora pro nobis”’ goes far enough. Many 

counter-protests were raised—¢.g., in Spain—but Pope Benedict XIV. 

could not be persuaded to censurethe great scholar, = 8 ~- 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of this number for Anglican 
readers i is @ three-page review of the New Commentary. On the whole, it 
is = very favourable review. The format and good printing of the book 
arein p leasing contrast to certain others. The reviewer, however, demurs 
to #0 thie prominence of some too liberal ideas and to some sacrifices in the 
domain of history which are inconvenient when the corresponding religious 
questions come up for discussion. It is noted with satisfaction how much 
of the supernatural and traditional belief of the Church is retained in the 
New Testament section, though even here there are a few regrettable 
concessions to modern ideas. The episode of the Magi, for instance, 18° 
spoken of as midrash, and there are other points upon which a (Roman) 
Catholic commentator would have to say non possumus. Still, in view 
of the general wisdom of the treatment and of the real devotion displayed 
to the Person of our Blessed Lord, the Commentary will be of service not 
a: to Anglican exegetes, but to all whose duty leads them to comment 
oly Scripture. It is good to note that the great dogmas of the Faith 

he in general preserved, such as Christ's virgin Conception and Birth and 
His real and y Resurrection. The reviewer adds that though the 
Commentary could not be called, as its writers suppose, ‘* catholic,” yet 
it is on the way to catholicity. It is evidence that in England much has 
been retained which other Reformed Churches on the Continent have lost. 
It is well that, in spite of defects, such a work should be enco 
There are many other reviews, and tiie usual full theological biblio- 

of recent R. V. Brave. 


Quarietly Review. Vol. No. 2, 


Dr. Joseph Reider continues his useful survey of “ Biblical Literature” 
since 1922 (in this article Old Testament only), ranging over a wide field— 


English, American, German, and French. In his comments on Ball’s 
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The Book i of J ob - complains that Dr. Ball is too much sila Sumerian 


of Job, as well as treating with insufficient caution the ‘‘ newly-formed 
metrical theories,’ this latter tendency causing the rejection of many 


- Burney’s noteworthy remarks in his preface to Ball’s books: *‘ Those of 
us who have worked for many years at ‘the text of the Old Testament may 
_ have been responsible for the suggestion of a large number of emendations 
in corrupt and difficult passages; yet few, indeed, are the passages in which 


settled the textual difficulties once and for all.” 


Samaritan Book of the ‘‘ Secrets of Moses,” 1927, and Professor Gustaf 
Dalman 8 fine book on Arbert und Sitte in Palastuna, 1928. 
| R. D. MIDDLETON. 


British Museum pe Wig Vol. : iv., Nos. 1 and 2. 
‘Many valuable exhibits recently 
trated and described in these ti Si Among 


Sumerian seals, 3000-2000 B.c.; a painted kylix of the Amarna period, 
probably from al-Amarna; some early Persian pottery of about 2500 B.c. 


Serapis in relief. Also several additions to the collection of | , the 
work of Persia and Syria in Islamic times, have recently been meade: “The 


series of exhibits in the Museum, and ite interest has been enhanced by 
these latest additions. 

“Mention must be made of the remarkable exhibition of antiquities 
excavated at Ur during 1928-29. Specially notable are the four 
lyres, and the goats of gold, silver, lapis-lazuli, and shell, each ony om 
the fruit of a plant of wood overlaid with gold, one of which has 
and the other left in its state as it was found. 

R. D. MIDDLETON. 


‘THE DOCTRINE OF ELECTION 


Wes seem almost to be reaching a a point in the development of New Testa- 
ment research when it requires a 

_ findings of “‘ form-criticism ” and the speculative theories con 
first century of the Church than to hold to purely traditional views. The 
time has come, we are told, to abandon all claim to possessing an historic 
Jesus. There is not sufficient undisputed fact concerning Him to give us 


_ Which are hopelessly lost. The life pictured in the synoptics is at such 
Variance with r that given by John, that if one is true the other is false. 
There are also difficulties arising out of the text and from translation that 
leave Him shadowy and uncertain, a quite unrecoverable person. Docu- 
— evidence being 80 unsatisfactory, we must try to see Him — 


wee 


influence, and gives too much confidence to the corrupt text of the LXX 


essential words and passages. Dr. Reider quotes with approval Dr. C. F. 


we can flatter ourselves that we have actually recovered the original, and . 
Professor James A. Montgomery reviews Dr. Gaster’s The Asatis, the — 


acquired by the Museum are illus- 
these are a collection of 


oe Nihavand j in Western Persia; and a basalt disk from Egypt, date 
about the latter half of the first century a.p., with a bust of the god ~ 
Islamic pottery of the Near East already forms one of the most attractive 


great 


greater effort of faith to believe in ne | 
ing the 


the matter for even an obituary notice. The Gospels depend on documents — 
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the “ form-criticism ”’ of futurist design 
Asia, but was martyred at the same time as his brother, and St. Peter's 


be ‘Iti is true that the Christian Faith arose from an e 


pat record of the events.” Christian men and women find in the 


THEOLOGY 


the eyes of the first and second centuries. But iis ingenuity a appears to 
have excelled even that of the latest composer of ‘ modern ’’ music or 


gn. if the. the Apostolic John never saw 


connection with Rome is purely gg ; if St. Polycarp never had any 
connection with any John, Elder or Apostle, and the only really impartial 
historians are those removed by nearly nineteen hundred years from the 
times of which they write; if the Pantotal Epistles as we have them 
represent a point of view fifty years after the time of St. Paul, and 1 Peter 
has Aristion for its author, while the really reliable and genuine document 


of the first century is the uncanonical first Epistle of Clement; if St. 


tius was neurotic, with a compensated inferiority com lex, and 
St. Irenseus was whatever ntricism is called by the psychologists; 
if the very scantiness of evidence for Alexandrian church order is the 


title to its value, just as the obscurity of the Papias quotations lends 


weight to their significance—then, indeed, we must not be surprised if 


the words of our Lord are really those of first- or second-century na 
and the criterion of trustworthiness that of what, in the light of these-new 
discoveries, the unknown authors may be supposed from what we do not 
know of them to have written. Which, of course, in turn becomes the 


criterion of what they ought to have penned. It is all extremely interesting 


and, no doubt, will continue to intrigue the elect until, like Traditionalism 
or Higher Criticism, the theories of ck or Schweitzer, having accom- 
plished its mission, it gives way to something else—shall-we say Buch- 
manism or a return to Catholic dogma? But the elect are few, and so 


long as the only two certainties that emerge are (1) that documents 
are snot the product of those by whom they claim to be written, and 


(2) that the only trustworthy writings are those which have been rescued 


from an oblivion that perhaps they deserved, even though our gravamen 
be something exaggerated, it must be remembered that the demands upon 


the credulity of others may be more than they can meet. 


Meanwhile, as the ve of a Canadian journal* very truly says: 


xperience which was 


completed long before the Gospels were written. They were not written 
_a8 lives of Him for unborn folk, but to preserve and 


In existence. They were composite, purposive wor 


pleading. Having a definite, frankly stated purpose, their per a ected 
and rejected as a tik suited their purpose. They were not trained his- 


a faith already 
pieces of ial 


torians. The text is full of difficulties. But the Church insists that there 
is in the Gospels a truer picture of Jesus than could be given in a criticism- 


in whom they have believed, and while not denying that there is a 


venture in Faith, they do assert that there is a sufficient historic accuracy 
to make that venture the only wise choice. “ They seek not the robes of 


Jesus, but the Lord . The Gospel form is the supremely fitted 
vehicle to give this knowledge. Many of us have received an invitation 


_ to give for an encyclopedia of prominent Canadians the facts of our life. 


There was a sheet of questions to be answered: birth, education, marria 


ge, 
positions held, books written, societies, etc.—all of which would be valuable 
to the poor wretch who wrote our obituary for a newspaper. The invita- 


tion also contained a sample page of the encyclopedia, and on it the 


. Canadian Journal of Religious Thought, vol. 6, No. 4. 
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M I SCELLAN 


of a clergyman. He had held an immense of obscure 
positions in the denomination he served. All was historically unimpeach- 
able. There were also passed from mouth to mouth among his friends, 
and never written, two stories. One was that on a hot, dusty railway 
train he had taken 4 fretful babe from its tired mother without asking, and 
without interfering with his conversation with his brother minister, had 
put.it to sleep and held it while it slept. The other was that, when his 
doctor told him he had but two months to live, he had said Oh, bully !' 
using a phrase of delight he had carried from his boyhood into his old 
age. These two stories meant everything, and revealed the true man as 
no history could. This the Gospels do for us. The men who wrote them 


were 80 dominated by Him and had so penetrated His inner life that they 


ever been revealed. And deep answers to deep. Criticism comes and 
goes . . . but the power still abides. It comes to each in turn; it is 
interpreted by each in turn, and in the presence of it there are always 


a Democracy, or is it an of selected men and women capable 
of being entrusted with the adiiniehin of a high call? The question 
raised is so important, and the manner of answering it so stimula 
somewhat extensive quotation seems ive and advisable. “ At 


present,” says the writer, Professor EK. F. Scott, “ we have to reckon with 
that 


religion itself must be in 
last the real key to the meaning 


We are given to understand that at 
of the 


gently with Paul and Augustine and Luther and the other pioneers. They 
meant well; they had gli ings of the truth; in s 
language they foretold the Fourth of July.” That is worth quoting, is it 
not? But while it is well that the conscience of the Church should be 
kept wakeful, there is nothing in the teaching of Jesus that foreshadows 
democracy as the ideal and nec order. He is not concerned with 


With Hi His sincere vision, He 


would always be poor and aeerene and He aimed, not at raising 
into a false position, but at protecting them. Since all were brethren, the 
strong must support the weak, must use their advantage for the benefit 


the fact of inequality. ere 


I fail to see how it involves the democratic fiction that all men are just 


heads. It is customary in these days to 
‘average man. His are the judgments we want to discover; to offend 
his standards or break any of his decrees is our modern form of high 
treason. Strangely enough, this worship of the a verage 

imputed to Jesus—to whom it was tte abhorrent. “Woe unto you, 
average man!’ is the real burden of His denunciations. What He de- 
-manded always was excellence; and if we cut that out of His 
cut everything. ’’ Professor Scott then illustrates his thesis, and after 


we 


over against a pagan State lay in the fact that Christians were not demo- 
cratic, but kept aloof and apart, he suggests that such is the real grievance 


we 
i : 


have been able to reveal to us the real life of Jesus, as no other life has 


This “ rising up to serve” takes us to another article in the same 
journal. If all serve, then who are the served? Is Christianity in fact 


ting, that 
disposition to treat democracy as the final truth, in view of which 


Gospel has been found. In previous 
centuries our religion had not learned its own mind, but we must deal 


symbolic | 


changing the framework of society, but with motives and principles. 

them 
of those who have none. ‘ This is the Christian idea of brotherhood, and 

on the same level, and must therefore decide every question by a count of | 


speak with bated breath of the 


man is often 


showing that the unpardonable offence in the days when the Church was~ 
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REVIEWS 


themes from among his contributions to THEoLoey and other 
journals during the past few years. He is in a unique position 
to keep abreast of the developments of scholarship in this field, 
and his surveys of recent literature are very stimulating. In 
this volume the reader will find impartially summarized and 
judiciously oriticined: the best and most suggestive work, 
particularly, though not exclusively, of German scholars, on 
such subjects as t 
problem, the new developments in Synoptic criticism known 


respectively as the Formgesch 


ible 


background of the Bible, and the Mandsans, with the “Th 
e 


bearing of the Mandsan texts on the Fourth Gos 
longer studies include an admirable review of Edu 
book on the origins of Christianity, a discussion of the carly 


of confession to laymen 
Dr. Clarke’s power 
reads is 80 considerable may easily leave his readers 
under the impression that here they a furnished with all they 


against such an assumption, but even if they cannot follow up 


open, they cannot but be grateful to one who places them au 
— courant with so much that is living in the world of New Testa- 
ment scholarship. 


exegetical notes on particular passages, together with shorter 
studies of themes like ““ The Mz 


St. Paul a stammerer ?” “ May we expect a religi 


ous revival ?” 


fresh 


angle, 


easy. Fertility im suggestion, inde ee and clarity of 
judgment, a ready welcome for new theories and new evidence, 
coupled with a firm resolve to hold fast to that which is good, 
a quick eye for essentials—these qualities are in. evidence 
throughout. Perhaps 
S.P. a K. by his Cambridge tutor as being more orthodox than 


he knew, is inclined to maintain orthodox traditional solutions 
XX. 116 


ae New TESTAMENT PROBLEMS. By W. K. Lowther Clarke, DD, 


-s Dr. Lowther Clarke has been well advised to collect and 
reprint a number of articles on New Testament and allied ~ 


e Virgin Birth as a literary and historical — 


ichtlach method and the Proto-Luke 
hypothesis, Christian and Greek miracle-stories, the economic 


“Mey ers 

history of the Eucharist, _ an historical any on the Practice : 

getting tting the heart out of any book he 
t he 


need to know. Dr. Clarke would be the first to warn them 


the many avenues of inquiry and research which he throws 


The longer articles are supplemented by a number of briefer 
rriage Feast at Cana,’ “Was 
In each case Dr. Clarke has something suggestive to aay from a 


To characterize a whose contents are 80 is 


Dr. Clarke, who was commended to the 
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The books, says the Editorial Foreword, .“ are 


REVIEWS 


not technical 
handbooks, but aim at... the educated public.” A good 
many even of the “ educated’ may find that Mr. Shebbeare’s 
volume requires more than one reading if its 2 ent is to be 
thoroughly appreciated, perhaps; and, in fact, he is careful to 
point out that he is not writing for babes in Christ. It is a 


closely reasoned defence, not only of the Argument from Design, — 


with such revisions and modifications as are necessitated 


modern knowledge, but of the belief in a special and particular — 


divine providence. The 


ent cannot SuMMAar»rizec here: 
its conclusion is described by the author as “ deterministic 


Optimism.” The adjective indicates the main planks the 


author’s position. He seems to assume throughout that if we 
are to justify God’s ways to man we must.show that the world as 
we know it (the world in which evil is a fact) is not merely the 


best world for the production of that fellowship and co-operation 


of man with God which are also facts, but the best world con- | 

ceivable in an absolute sense. There are obvious-difficulties for 

this view in the ap 
ance of law in the physical world. These difficulties the author 


ance of human freedom and in the domin- 


meets, first, by the doctrine of Universalism; and, secondly, by a 
view of God’s government of the world which unites “ in a single 
scheme both rules which can be mathematically formulated and 
also systematic and detailed provision for the minute wants and 
needs of mankind”: the Universe must be “as necessary 
Fate,” if also “as personal as we are ourselves.” Mr. Sheb 

puts the case against even a highly modified “libertarianism 


with great force, though the impassioned, emotional a 
that he is sometimes arguing to convince 


some passa 


. as well as the reader. A final reconciliation of God’s 
foreknowledge with man’s freedom is obviously unattainable 
by finite minds. But many readers, though having no easy 
solution of their own to offer, will boggle at Mr. Shebbeare’s. 
The difficulties are surely immense, “ is 

thing contradictory in recogniz1 


evil thing it is, and yet allowing that God, for wise ulterior 


purposes, may be the cause of it?” We think there is; it does — 


seem “ contradictory” to say that rebellion against God’s 
Is: of that p 


‘purpose 


piece of auto- 


biography) Mr. Shebbeare s 


ance. In the Preface (a very frank and moving 
“more confident of his right 


to use impersonal than to use 


personal language in speaking of” his own religious experience; 
and later on asks for ‘‘ a school of preachers who shall insist . . . 
that, even if Jesus is only a Character in a Book, that Book — 
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108 THEOLOGY 
(or rather that Character in it) has none the less saved our 
souls... .’’ We cannot escape the conclusion (though the 
Preface expressly warns the reviewer off it !) that the per a 8 ap- 
parently less-than-Christocentric philosophy, and his consequent 
tendency to think of God as ‘“‘ the Good ”’ or “ the Moral Law,” 
or (in Hegelian phraseology) “necessity conscious of itself,” 
rather than as Love or in boldly personal terms, have the 
effect of seriously weakening some of his ents. 

It has seemed better to devote the at our disposal to 
the consideration of one of these volumes than to attempt a 
necessarily scrappy account of all three. Readers of Bisho 
po peta 8 previous works on eases theology will come with 
igh expectations to Christian Religious Expervence—e 
tions which will be more than satisfied by Part II., while Part I. 
rovides an illuminating account of the nature of Christian 

lence, and a vindication (against the “ new ’ ’ psychologists 
and others) of its validity. 

~ Canon Lacey, in The Reformation and the People, covers an 
ground in a little over a hundred pages without ever 

ming or superficial. The greater part of his space he 
devotes to England, but, mghtly insiating that “ England and 
contribution to the move- 
to give a compressed and lucid and inform- 
, and particularly of 
, in his view, “ the one master-mind of 
the | Reformation.” The conclusion of the whole matter is 
up in a few sentences whose terseness and individuality 
are siesabachebatietio of the whole book: “‘ The aim of the Refor- 
mation was the amendment of the whole Catholic Church. 
The objective has been missed; mainly, I through a 
wilful lieokine away from history. Therefore, the Reformation 


has been a c failure.” 
C. E. Hupson. 


the En whlish people made no o 
ment, 


eis at 


NOTICES 
CATHOLICISM AND CurisTiaNrry. ‘By C. J. Cadoux, D D. Longmans. 

21s. net. 

_ Dr. Cadoux has written a long and im t book. In some 

it might have been more important if it had been briefer. He has com- 
piled a regular armoury of references against Roman and, to some extent, 
Anglican conceptions of Catholicism. But he has not entirely resisted, 
we feel, the temptation to overload his case with detailed references, 


which render it difficult at times to see the wood for the trees. To some 
extent we may plead that our delay in reviewing his book is his own 
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approached Catholiciam with moré 


‘partial statements on 


the conception of infalli bility, 


hand the Person of Our Lord Himself, and on the other the priv 


the Church.’ He admite-that the faith and 


"NOTICES 


fault. If there had not been quite 80 much of it, the task would have been 


an easier one. 

Further, there are many of iticiams of to which 
we must plead not guilty. at he is guilty of deliberate misrepre- 
sentation. It may be doub  ohaiiie any Protestant writer has ever 
sympathy or freedom from prejudice. 
It is unfortunate that there are comparatively few expositions of the 
Anglo-Catholic position of recent date which can claim to be more than 
particular aspects of Catholic faith and practice; 
while those that are extant are often comparatively personal expressions 
of. opinion which others would repudiate. Hence he is at times inclined 
to overlook the extent to which recent developments of Anglo-Catholicism 
have moved away from the more rigid standards of the Tractarians. 
And in general he is more concerned with the attitude of the Roman 
Church. Naturally we do not quarrel with him for doing so; but equally 
naturally we are not so much interested in the quarrel between Progr 


Protestantism (as he describes his own position) and Rome as in his quarrel 


with ourselves. For instance, we have no quarrel with his rejection of 
if infallibility be a8 meaning 
the possession by the Church of some organ cheung whith it can lay 
down at any given moment an oracular statement of the truth. be od 
it be limited to faith that the Holy Ghost will in the long run (per 
only after centuries) guide the whole Church into the fulness of ti 
and enable it to —_ error, however old-established and venerable, we 
imagine that Dr. would himself believe that in the last res 
the Church will prove to be infallible. 
Nor have we any quarrel with his contention that ; in Christi 


ianity the 
ultimate authorities are, and must in the nature of things be, on a 


judgment of the individual as enlightened and guided by the Ho oly Spi 
He refers to the latter authority as the Inner Light, pe abi ae rhe 
is no doubt correct; but at the same time we prefer to speak of the private 
judgment, since the ‘ Light” an element of aietien 

experience which is not necessarily to be of the 
individual Christian. 


Nor do we need to 


quarrel with much of his treatment of the anthouity 
of the whole 
Christian body has a right to the assent of the individual, in the sense 


that he ought to recognize that there is a very high degree of probability 
that the corporate judgment 


right in his claim that the Church should ideally i include the whole body © 
of Christian believers, and that it should therefore open its doors as widely 
as possible, excluding none whom it can possibly admit. He rightly 
rejects the analogy of a club which has the right to make what rules it 
likes for its members. The Church can only insist on the minimum of 


essential beliefs, and exclude none who desire to enti its fellowship on 
these terms. 
general Roman Catholic 


The ent is fatal as canines the 
It is fatal, not so much because Rome would deny his claim, but because 
possible to find out what you do or do not 


in practice it is entirely im 


commit yourself to by accepting the claims of the Holy See. The 


t of the Society is more near the truth than 
_ that of the individual can normally hope to be. Further, he is undoubtedly 
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attractiveness of Rome to the o man lies in her olaim to 
teach you precisely what you are bound to believe, and her willing- 
ness within certain limits to minimize that amount. But there is 

a vast quantity which you are bound to accept with deference, manly 
lesietieie it is propounded by an authority which claims obedience, — 
risking itself to the extent of guaran its absolute truth; and 
have no cent means of ascertaining which parts of the whole are in the last 


resort propounded infallibly or only by the authority which claims —_ 


deference. 


It 1 is, however, on the silat side that Dr. Cadoux’s ents are 
membershi ' of the Church. They may be put forward as summaries of 
ynurch believes, but no assent is to be required to them. 
“The only condition of mutual membership which Christians are 
entitled to exact from Christians, and which the Church is entitled to 
demand from candidates for membership, is the expressed wish for that 
membership, public avowal of faith in Jesus Christ, and acceptance of 
whatever that may be found to involve 1 in the search for truth in belief 
and for righteousness in life.” 

‘Against the objection that this is in fact to demand a credal test 
Dr. Cadoux replies ‘‘ that it is simply a statement of the condition of things 
without which the question of the terms on which a man should not be 
admitted to Church-membe simply would not arise; and, in the 
place, that, not bein in any sense an elaborated intellectual 
statement, it is not open e obj shiloh that we have raised 1» ape 
credal tests in the ana a sense of the term.”’ 

Since in some sense all would admit.that any heptined believer in 


Christ is a Christian, it is the duty of the Church to draw the necessary 


inference that all such persons are members of the Church, and “ en- 
oy leds go> marae fellowship and a place by our side at the table 
of our Master.”” 
Now it is to laugh at this position from the traditional and 
view, which has been brought up to believe that all 
heretics are very wicked men, who ought to be avoided more scrupulously 
than the vilest of sinners. But that view suffers from being patently 
contrary to the facts. Nobody really believes that all heretics are very | 
wicked. Those who really care for the unity of Christendom must recog- 
nize that the burden of proof rests on them if they are to continue to 
refuse their assent to a demand for unity urged in the spirit of Dr. Cadoux’s 
book. It may be true that he does 
rofessions of toleration for others ; in other words, that heis not completely 
from Protestant prejudices. But to a remarkable extent he has 
really succeeded in freeing himself. And it is necessary for those who 
cannot accept his view to state their reasons for rejecting it with an equal 
_ And our first reason for Dr. Cadoux’s solution of the alptblelah 
of the division of Christendom is that it suffers from the same handicap as 
ultra-montane Romanism cf being a completely logical system. Rome, 
as represented by the ultra-montane, is perfectly logical; you have a divine 
revelation expounded by a Living Voice, whose utterances tell you 
precisely what you are bound to believe and practise. Dr. Cadoux tells 
us that you may believe and practise what oni like. : Rome abolishes 
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| « private judgment except for the one purpose of ac 

| function of private judgment is to commit the one supreme act of hara-kiri : 
Dr. Cadoux makes it in the last resort the only court of appeal. We 
always ype completely logical system in matters of practical life; 
a completely logical system is normally a reductio ad absurdum. And in 
the present instance it is manifestly so. For Dr. Cadoux, however much 


he tries to be fair to Catholicism, cannot in the end get away from pro- 


testing against those parts of it which he dislikes. And we fear that he 
Roman Catholics 
rigidly ex- 


is as Tare among Free Churchmen as are those among 
who can the value of Protestantism. The idea of a 
clusive Church breaks down in virtue of the fact that it excludes so many 
who are obviously Christians and obviously saints. The idea of an al 

inclusive Church would break down if it were ever tried in practice, owl 

to the inabili 
some section of their fellow-members. The attitude of the Free Churches 
to the Prayer Book controversy is a a sign of the distance of the bulk of their 


members from Dr. Cadoux’s wide spirit of toleration. 


And this leads us on to our second and main objection. Ultimately 
the differences between the two historical of Catholicism and 
Protestantism are too far-reaching 

For the Catholic religion must be a een t of God, re 
him t the Church as a divinely constitu 
earth, and centred in a with a divine commission, 
mental system by which the divine life communicates itself + to him. He 
must indeed use his own personal effort in the spiritual life to make himself 
worthy to receive the divine gift, but still the 
thing essentially different from and greater than hisown 
spiritual efforts. Progre: 
Cadoux, although it would not i in ee sone oe 
natural side, is none the less ne 

as an ethical s based on the 


nal moraland 


presence of the super- 
regard Christianity 
example of our Lord; it has 


in Him a divine sanction, but is none the less far more an effort of man 


to attain to God than a condescension of Godto man. 
It is for this reason that the controversy as to the necessity of the 
Apostolic succession is a real controversy 


with a live issue, not a mere 
_ struggle over outward forms. The historic episcopate in itself is not the 
matter of vital importance: the vital point about it is that it is a symbol 
imarily not of human origin, but of 


of the belief that the Church is 
divine establishment, the ki of God on earth, the heavenly city 
regard to Dr. Cadoux’s 


coming down from God out of heaven. — 

It ishere in particular that the difficulty arises in 

logical concluaion ‘if members of the Church, then entitled to a place 
by our side at the table of our common Master.” If the Eucharist were 
simply a memorial meal and a mark of brotherly love between gy yr 
his conclusion would be irresistible. We are oh concerned to den eny to 

_ Free Churchmen the title of Christians; we are not concerned to “ un- 
church” them. It is true that Anglo-Catholics regard communion with 
the historic episcopate as an essentia] mark of the true Church ; but we are 
inclined to doubt whether too much emphasis has not been laid on this 
particular point. We should be inclined to suggest that it should be 


considered not so much an essential mark of the Church as a limit beyond — : 
which we regard it as unsafe to go, leaving it to God to decide—as He 


ecepting her claims; the 


of its members to tolerate the beliefs and practices of 


for their in a visible 


gift that he receives is some- 


sssive Protestantism,’ as represented by Dr. 
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_ effort for Christian unity. 


book there ap 
cannot say. 
which he shows, and if we on our side are pre 
‘meaning of our faith and practice in a spirit as = 
comes it will take any form that we can foresee is, perha 


that Dr. Cadoux recognizes this 2 tg that we see the clearest hope 
that reunion will come. te 


Miss Greenwood on the accomplishment of the task she began. 


the nation at large. 


THEOLOGY 


alone can—in what sense our fellow-Christians of the Free Churches are 
members of the Church. But it is precisely because the Eucharist is to 


them so much less than it is to us that we dare not pass beyond common 


t of communion with them. 
d of a difference of 
ee Churchman’s position may be scarcely 
Anglican Evangelicals. But in this matter 


a a and common work to the final 
ot, of course, that we simply refuse on n the 
Bucharistic belief, in which the 
different from that of many 


the difference between his belief and ours is a symptom of a different 


conception of the whole nature of the Church and the Sacraments. What 

to him seems a natural step on the road to that unity which we desire 

no less than he does is to us a final and crowning point in the whole 
To him the Church is a society of men who 
seek to serve a common Master; to us it is a gift of God to the world, 

whose structure and means of grace it is not in man’s power to alter. _ 

We would not, however, end on a note of opposition. In Dr. Cadoux’s 
irit of conciliation which Anglo-Catholics will do well 
to acknowledge. How far he speaks for Free Churchmen in general we 
But if they on their side will learn to meet us in the spirit 
spared to think out the 

al as his, the time of 

+ that when it 

ps, in the fact 


reunion will be nearer, even though we 


L. Knox. 


OF THE PEOPLE OF Vol. IV. The Victorian Age, 


1834-1910. By Alice D. Greenwood. Sheldon Press. 6s. 


- Our first duty—and also our first pleasure—is heartily to Senge 
e has 


in the comparatively short compass of four volumes narrated with spirit 
and with insight the hi of the English people atom the earliest times 


to 1910. Perhaps she thinks that we can soaroaly as yet tell the sto 


of the last sunake years, and in truth there is much in this contention. 
In all her volumes she is every whit as much concerned with tdées-forces 
as with facts, and this is all to the d, for unless we , as she has 
the ideas lying in the bac d we cannot possibly hope to 


ae the course of events. The admirable feature in her last 
: volume is the care with which she handles the intellectual forces at work 


throughout the Victorian age, which she soundly appreciates. Let any 
reader turn to her thoughtful chapters on the reforms of the thirties, the 
Factory Acts, the intellectual and moral forces in Church and State, 
notably in education, and the three chapters on the Imperialist outlook, 


and he will at once perceive not only what happened, but also why it 


happened. Now this is really a remarkable achievement. Nor is it 

the least of her merits that she shows what the Church of England has 

achieved, and her achievement is sp related to the achievements of 
Rosert H. Murray. 


PascaL’s PHILOSOPHY OF , RELIGION. By Clement C. J. Webb. Oxford 


‘University Press. 6s. 


These lectures by Professor Webb are so err in learning and 
tion that they should be tead india all who love Pascal. There wi 
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NOTICES 


some, howeter who oi Il question whether the author of the Pensées is 


actually placed so high philosophers in France as Professor Webb, 
relying on a recent me of Peet Chevallier, believes, and whether 
the challenge to his claims is necessary. 
seventeenth century not one, admittedly, retains an influence that will 
compare with his, but those who revere the name of Pascal most may, 
perhaps, be least concerned as to its place in any special category. — 
It is particularly the Pascal of the Pensées with whom these lectures 
deal; the Pascal usually considered against the background of Port Royal 
is set side by side with Kant and with Descartes, defended carefully from 
the charges of Voltaire, and compared with William James. Under these 
conditions he can be seen afresh and in newlight. Perhapsinthe*‘ Wager’”’ 


lecture Professor Webb hardly makes full allowance for bygone ways = | 


thought. Somet 


hing so like this notorious “‘ Pari de Pascal’’ ma we ot 
found in the sermons of Bourdaloue and Bossuet and Frangois de Sales, 


and the last pages of the austere de Port R 


English mind, and here, as in deeper matters, an Englishman is at a dis- 
a In his development and in his weitang Pascal belongs to 
‘France. 

“To study his philosop hy,” 
following 


Giraud, “is not merely 


a train of thought; it is watching a soul come to life.” 


The English student will approach him from a different angle. This 


— not mean that English scholars have no contribution to make to 
owl 


edge of him, or that they are chary of respect, but perhaps they 
will hardly achieve entire understanding. Professor Webb acknowledges 
that his subject is not “ especially sympathetic ’’ to him, and the sense 
that Pascal ‘idol more sympathy than he is accorded i in this Ser 
study is the one nindratice to oT en) “pape of it. 

_&E. ‘SANDERS. 


J. Offer. S.P.C.K. 

- Until the beginning of this cent 

had studied the pre-Reformation registers of the English Bishops. 

Bishop Stubbs, indeed, when Rector of Navestock, had searched every 

available register for references to be used in his 


Letters om Northern s: and in 1887 Pre y Hingeston- 
Randolph commenced his great work on the Exeter , which lasted 


until his death. But it was only in 1904 that the Canterbury 
Society started that systematic p of the of the two 
provinces which is still socal 

Being in Latin, of course, these works can only be of use to ecbdinns 


pecialists. And so, for the ordinary reader who wishes to have 


and s 
some idea of the nature and contents of a medieval espiscopal register, 
Mr. Offer has made a selection of typical and interesting entries, which 
he presents in an English translation, with Introductions and Notes. The 
work is divided into three sections: (1) Documents illustrating the 
‘ religious ’’ life —t.e., in monastic houses; (2) documents administrative 

and parochial; (3) miscellaneous documents. 
In each of t ese » sections Mr. Offer has itenelated entries admirably 


Of all the great writers of the | 


oyal the same 
arguments. But at any period its appeal would have less effect upon the 


tury few, even of scholars 


Registrum Sacrum Angli- 
 canum, published in 1858. And Canon Raine, in 1872, had selected 


and York 
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He gives the contemporary accounts of Visitations of the Bishop to 


the methods of episcops 


and who was supposed to a 


114 TH EOLOGY 
calculated to have light upon episcopal activity in the Middle Ages. 


abbeys and priories—where sometimes, as at Wigmore, there were very 
serious irregularities, followed by much “hard swearing ” at the 
necessary inquiry. Also he neh many notices dealing with paro- 
chial matters, and some strangely interesting miscellaneous documents— 
an indulgence for listening to sermons, the denunciation of Nicholas 
Hereford and others as heretics, a ‘‘ well-glossed ’’ Bible borrowed by the 


Bishop of Winchester, and other like records. 

This intermingling of public and private entries is characteristic of all 
medieval registers, in which little or no difference is made between the 
documents > 5 personal and those of official interest. If a Bishop borrows 
he enters a reminder ’’ in his 

sgister, often placing it between two official documents of the diocese: 


receives from the Popes Nuncio a receipt for Peter's Pence, that also 


is jotted os in the 
Mr. 's two Introductions (‘On Religious Houses ” and “ On the 
Medieval Bish ") are excellently done, and are full of most valuable 
information, ‘alike to the ordinary reader and to the young student who 
desires to learn something of the administration of a medieval diocese and 
supervision. To both these classes of readers 
this book rene mmnended. A. T. Bannister. 


Lyon. Editeurs: Bloud et Gay, 3 Rue Garanciére, Paris. 36 frs. . 
This book is divided into three parts. The first deals with the Christ- 


myth hypothesis, the second with the Messianic character of Jesus, and the 
third with His divini 


vinity. 

In the first part the author deals with a book published is in 1924 by 
M. Couchoud, called Le Mystére de Jésus, which attempts to revive the 
idea that Jesus never existed. The writer of this book was a pupil of 


Loisy, but cannot agree with his master in his estimate of the historic life 


of Jesus. It seems to him impossible that a man should have so soon come 


to be regarded as God with so little apparent cause, as the Modernist 


theory of the rise of Christianity res om He thinks that Jesus was a 


mystery divinity who was worshippec small circle of men in Palestine 


in to them. Hence the state- 
ment in 1 Cor. xv. that Jesus was “* seen of Cephas,’”’ etc. He holds that 
St. Paul adopted the cult of this divinity and added to it the idea that 
He had been put to death for the sake of men by Satan and his angels 
in some eae sphere. This he su by translations of his 

own of Phil. ii. 5-11 and 1 Cor. ii. 6-8, and by taking a doubtful reading 
in the of Isai 


in way that favours histheory. As some 
of the believers in this divinity were men of plain common sense, this 
sort of religion did not satisfy them, and so Mark wrote a “ 1” in 
which he transformed this mythical being into a man who had lived 1 in 
Galilee, died on the cross, and risen to a divine state. This theory is 
interesting, as it corresponds so exactly with the account that some 
Modernists give of the origin of the Fourth Gospel. 

M. Lepin demolishes this absurd reconstruction of the history of | 


Christianity with ease. He points out that M. Couchoud is driven to 
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recreates Him in his own 


taeshiitl his they because, as a follower of Kant, he cannot accept 


the idea of God becoming man, while, as a man of some discernment, he 


cannot accept the ordinary “‘ critical ’’ theory of the apotheosis of the man 
Jesus so soon after His death. In the other parts of his book M. Lepin 
takes Strauss, Renan, and Loisy as typical rationalists, and shows that 
their my that the disciples saw visions of their Master so soon after 
His deat 


Messiah. He also shows how they are all driven to admit that Jesus was 


original in a quite exceptional sense, and that His belief that He was the 


‘Son of God was innate in His “‘ pure soul.”” Thus Renan says, “ La 
conviction d’étre de fils de Dieu était chez lui tellement profonde, qu'elle 
n’eut probabablement pas d'origine, et tenait aux racines mémes de son 
étre.” And Loisy, ‘‘ Dans lhumble demeure de Nazareth il avait grandi 
en fils de Dieu.”” M. Lepin gives an admirable summary of the evidence 
of the New Testament as to the Messianic character and divini 
Lord, and the order in which this is set out is particularly clear an 

His method is first to present fully in the words of their authors the 
theories by which the rationalists have tried to account for the existence 
of the Church and the New Testament on the supposition that Jesus was 
no more than a man and that God is in no sense transcendent, but only the 
Spirit embodied in the Universe. He then shows how incompatible they 


are with the historic witness of Scripture and the known behaviour of men. — 


One of the most interesting features in his book is the way in which 
he shows that “* Modernism ”’ is not modern at all, but that all its favourite 
theories were propounded long ago by Strauss. In particular he shows 
that the idea that the incarnation of God in Jesus differs from that in 
other men in degree, but not in kind, was put forward by Strauss as a result 
of his Hegelian philosophy; and he traces back ne opposition of the 
Jesus of History * with the ‘‘ Christ of " to Spinoza. 

- The book leaves one with the impression more 1g implanted in 
the mind than ever that what is called ‘‘ Modernism ’’ does a rest on 
any new discoveries or on any “‘ results ’’ of historical criticism, but on 
the quasi-pantheistic theology with which its adherents start and on the 
excessive application of the theory of evolution which they all accept. 

Strauss goes so far as to 
thinks that the essence of His teaching 
In all men as He was conscious that He was in Himself. 


Thus every kind of “ Thinker ” who tries to rewrite the story of Jesus 


image. 

The Liberal school presents Him in the likeness of a Lutheran pastor, 
and the Rationalist school and their successors, the Modernists, regard Him 
as either simply a man or as a man who first enunciated from His own 
experience the ideas of modern pantheism. 

It is only the Catholic Church that presents Him as He has shown 
Himself to be, the Saviour of the world and the divine Son of God. 
gs M. Lepin has done an excellent piece of work in which there is nothing 
assumed which depends on a priort reasoning about inspiration or the 
marek of the Church or the Pope. It is to be hoped that his book 
be widely read in England and even translated, as there is no book 
nglish with which we are acquainted which handles the question 80 


or so surely as his. V. Nunn. 


resupposes the idea that He had claimed to be at least the 


of our 
logical. 


regard Jesus as the first of the pantheists, and 
was that God could be incarnate 
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THEOLOGY 


| study of the whole of Kant’s prolific writings, and also of the writi 


to end. The Nova Dilucidatio (for the first time translated, an 


with his later th 


buta particular type of Theology, the contemporary dogmatic Theology. 


_ departure the datum of experience, and not the | 
cxttion! would be just as valid as a critica ysic. 


we value his philosophy of history when we say that we deliberatel 


Christianity and he ends with our own 


Kanr’s Concerrion or Gop. By F. E. MA., Ph.D. Allen 
and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 


Theology has usually dismissed Kant’s Metanhiyaie and turned rather 


to Ritsch! with his denial that Theology has anything to do with Meta-— 


. Accordingly, a competent and sympathetic rgd of what- Kant 
t about God was very much needed. This need Dr. England has 


supplied. 


This study of Kant’s Conception of God, commended by so thoror ugh 


a student of Kant as Professor Dawes Hicks, is deserving of the hi ieee 
praise. The book makes severe demands upon the attention, and assumes 
a general | knowledge ofthe Kantian Metaphysic. But it deserves the care- 


that it demands. ~ It is evidently the result of an intensive 


ings of 
his immediate predecessors and contemporaries. And that was necessary 


for the task of traci 


ing the development of Kant’s thought from 


ven 
in an appendix) shows, as Dr. England says, “that Kant was in hago 
part defending positions which later it became one of his chief objects & a 
exhibit as untenable.”” Other positions, accepted mainly from Wolff, were 
also untenable, notably the conception of a static reality, but these, as 

England shows, Kant failed to reject, despite their inconsistency 
ought. Encumbered thus to the last with pre-critical 
lumber, he was unable to take the further step which would have brought 
him to the firmer ground of personality. 


‘What Kant considered to be impossible was not Theology as such, 


Theology, no less than Metaphysic, needed to “its point 


ible.” 


Cyrui H. VALENTINE. 


Cantera History. By C. E. Murray. 10s. 6d. 


~The first Scott Holland lectures delivered were the remarkable set of 


_ Mr. R. H. Tawney, who furnished us with a contribution to the better 
understandi 


of the rise of capitalism in the sixteenth century. The 


second set is before us, and we think that the author will see how highly 


regard it as a worthy successor to the first. Now Canon Osborne is we 
known to all of us as the friend and the biographer of Father Dolling, 
and accordingly we expect him to be imbued with the ideas of one of the 
great priests of the Church of England. Nor is our expectation in the 
least disappointed. The author sets out to let us see the manifold manner > 
in which Christian ideas have influenced the course of history. This is, of 
course, a very ambitious programme, and it is easy to say that Canon 
Osborne has not completely carried it out. Undoubtedly he has not, but 
has he carried it out in a thoroughly stimulating tiabiont ¢ Here we have 
no hesitation in answering strongly in the affirmative, for he sets one 
thinking in many directions. Practicall ‘€., he begins with the origins of 


‘We can do no more than 
single out some of the salient features of ial he has so triumphantly 


accomplished. He is quite clear in ial the outstanding — of 
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St. Augustine, though he i is inclined to place Gregory the Cinat rather 
closer to him than we believe to be true. In spite of the author's power- 
ful reasoning, we persist in holding that St. A 


ugustine, not Gregory the 
Great, is the true Rotlies of the Middle Ages. Medisval civilization the 
author surveys as undemocratic but unabsolutist, ahd there is much in 
this contention. At the same time we are fresh from another perusal of 
St. Thomas Aquinas's De Princip, and it decidedly leans to 
absolutist positions. 


The transition to the modern State is analyzed with acuteness and 


with insight. Nothing could be better than the appreciation of John — 


Calvin, and his bearing on the problems of our day is plainly indicated. 
Ina chapter of notable worth Canon Osborne examines the rise and fall of 
medieval internationalism, and then passes on to the amazing contribution 


made by Grotius and his successors. After this we come by swift steps 


to the Romantic and Christian Secialist-movements, which are sym- 


Kingsley, Ludlow and Neale, are discussed with real of the position 
they assumed. It is not difficult to trace the connection between the 
doctrine of the Fatherhood of God and the rise of the feeling for the 
brotherhood of man. Maurice in England, Erskine in Scotland, and 
Channing in the United States were all prophets of this doctrine, and the 
greatest of the three was Maurice. The author is perfectly right when 
he writes that Maurice rediscovered the social righteousness preached by 
the prophets. No one can lay down this volume without feeling ead 
gratitude ' to the author for the fruits of his seminal mind. 
Roser H. Murray. 


THE GosPEL accorpIne To Jupas Iscariot. By Ernest Sutherland 
| Bates. L@ndon: Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net. _ 

A. to the advertisement of this fantastic book, the author is a 
student of Karly Christian philosophy. His metaphysics, however, appear 
to be the wildest nonsense, and the 
words of the Nicene Creed “‘ by whom a 
regarded as having reference to the Father, not the Son, is sufficient to cast 
doubt upon the thoroughness of his studies. 
general chaos of belief a and unbelief at the Lamas time, the volume-does 
not seams. wa. to: Be-of R. H. LigHTFOOT. 


were made ”’ are obviously 


Tas By the B. Clayton, Long- 
35 


The pivot of this book is the 
alone and the repu 
Nor will readers 
claims to distinction. In the first place, it is real literature, it contains 
some half-dozen stories which, regarded from the li 
alone, are of outstanding merit; there are also two g and an 
excellent Armistice Day sermon. Secondly, it is a ‘valuable historical 
- document, inasmuch as ‘t recovers for us the impression y made 

upon some of the best of our army chaplains by the spirit ‘the men of 
_ our armies in the war. If anyone doubts whether army chaplains had 


| Toc H. of Poperinghe; that fact 


utation of the author will ensure for it a wide rea 


NOTICES . 


pathetically examined. Such leaders of the latter as F. D. Maurice and | 


ious blunder on p. 166, where the — 


Except as illustrating the 


ve cause for disappointment. The book has at least 


point of view 


= or ne to form such opinions, let him read these true stories — 
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hing a Again, the reaction foll the 
war led to an exaggerated depreciation of the genuine idealism which was 
a potent force in the minds of countless soldiers. Here we have no 
_ attempt to portray war as in itself glorious or noble, nor any revival of 
the feverish exaggeration of the heroic as of trench life against which — 
there has been a revolt exemplified in one or two notable books of recent 
date. But, on the other hand, we are reminded that “‘ Christ was in 
Flanders,”’ not, indeed, as a partisan, but known and perceived by many, 
and by some for the first time. But itisasa story book of intrinsic value, 
full of human reality, with portraits of men who won and deserved the love 
_ of comrades, recording with pathos, with humour, with candour, and yet 
with reverent reserve, matters of historical fact, natural and supernatural, 
that this book will certainly earn its place in the literature of the war. 


A. R. 


Tue OF THE Wesr. By Oawald Spengler. Vol. II. 
lated with notes by C. F. Allen and Unwin. 21s. 


English readers are under a debt of gratitude to Mr. Atkinson for this 
admirable and readable and to the for its excellent 
print and paper. 

There is much that was not clear or even aliaeisid,'; in the first 
volume which becomes clearer and more comprehensible by the study of 
second volume. 

; ler tells us that we have been mistaken in supposing that there 


e of continuity running through the history of mankind on earth. 
Mankind does not exist, except as a term in z00 


The only continuity is the continuity of a great culture which grows, 
blossoms, and dies without fruit; each culture is an sgolated element 
comprising its own mathematics, science, art, etc. 


Western culture will reach its destined énd , to be followed by 


: another—probably Russian—but this will not stand upon our shoulders. 
Borrow it may, but when it borr< 


7s it will transform what it takes into 


its own physiognomic style. 
, down the partitions between races and men, and which has records for 
” two thousand years to a to to j its claims ¢ 

of Christianity is, indeed, in ns 
He a to have unearthed from a “ udomorphosis ” an Arabian 
culture *‘ midmost of the group of higher cultures, and the only one in 
point both of and time in touch with practically all others.” Chris- 
tianity is only one of the Any forms of the religion of the Magian Soul, 
which flourished from the t of our era under the disguise of 
Geemno-Soman forms. But it did not pass into Western culture without 


transformation. 
"Se. Augustine was the last great t thinker of Early Arabian scholas- 
hing but a Western intellect.” 

Western Christianity is as much like Magian Christianity « as the cupola 


buildings of the mosques are like the fine pointed spires of the, Gothic 
cathedrals. 


‘* Were Paul and Augustine to acquainted with our ideas of 
Christianity, they would ot all our concepts as utterly erroneous and 


hereti 
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_by various authors now in course of 


attention is given to Messianic and other remarkable Psalms, and con- 


His peo 


the student of the history of the Church to see the strong 


unless there are in any case 


personally, especially, e.g., Pealm ex. 


light of this account of Christianity that it is possible for 
personal equation 
of Oswald iit and to — his estimate to other parts of 
work. S. A. Kine. 


It is in the 


INSTITUTIONES Brstica, AccommopatT#. Vol. II., Part 


De Libris Didactics. Auctore P. Alberto: Rome. 
1929. 


This is the third 


part of the second volume of a Biblical introduction 
publication in Rome. In the ora 
befote us, Fr. Vaccari, 8.J., treats of the ‘‘ Didactic Books ”—that 1s 

say, Psalms, So , Proverbs, Ecclesiasticus, Job, maaan 
and Wisdom. n opening ning chapter on the general characteristics of 
Hebrew poetry the por. takes the books in the order given, dealing in 


each instance with date and authorship, 
An 


mentaries. 


chapter is 


at the end wherein 


taining » short but valuable treatise on the concept of Divine Wisdom as 
it ap in the books under review. 


The treatment is learned and clear throughout, the appended biblio- 
phies show that the author is familiar with a la 
products of modern European scholarship. Man standard 
are quoted. The Latin in which the e of 
quite admirably ada 
of the different critical hy; as they pass under review. 

It will be understood, of course, that the exe etical part keeps strictly 
within the limits laid down by the Papal Biblica Commission. Thus, 
ve reasons to the contrary, the traditional 


English works 
re work is written seems 


aScri 


iptions of the Psalms to be found in the Hebrew and LXX texts are 
question 


not to be called in 
maintained that certain 


of may 1, 1910). Again, it must be 


Messianic, and their statements are not to be referred to 


n imagined 
future of the people of Israel. David is the chief and 


ipal author of 
the Psalms, and all but a comparative few must be ascribed to him 


On the other hand, where there is no constant or u ry 
the author feels himself free to accept certain more modern critical con- 
clusions8—¢.g., the preface to Job is dramatic and allegorical ; Solomon 
cannot be the author of Ecclesiastes. As r the Song of Songs, 
however, some higher import must be sought than that which a merely 
literal reading has suggested to certain moderns; an alleg 
ple is consistent with Old Testament usage, but a 
pretation is to be preferred. Am 
is not, apparently, exetuded. It is 
future life is 
perfect doctrine, but one not in any way inconsistent with the fuller 
revelation that we have in Christ. 

Altogether, this seems a 


studies of schools and colleges within 


, or even @ Marian, interpretation 


that the revelation of a 


e Roman Catholic communion. 


W. R. V. Brave. 


the text, versions, and com- . 


rge number of the 


pted to precise and racial statement, both of facts and 


and literally and 


of God and 
parabolic inter- 


in the Old Testament. We reach only an im- 


good example of the more advanced Biblical 
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A or THe CuurcH oF ENGLAND. 


By G. K. A. Bell, D.D., 
Bishop of Chichester. §.C.M. 5s. cist 


Has tHe Cxurcu Fartzep? By Kenneth Ingram Philip Allan. 5s. 


These two volumes make an admirable complement and even foil to 
one another. The Bishop not only a quite exceptional know- 
ledge of the various aspects of the life of the Church of Zasiand, but is 
one of the best and most typical representatives of its central tradition. 
His interest is never merely antiquarian or official: he has a deep belief 
in the s mission of the Church, which has been s hened by his 


close association with certain sides of the movement towards greater 


Christian unity. Though not a large book, it covers a wide field with 
remarkable success, and can be confidently recommended to all who wish 
for a better knowledge and und of the Church of England. 
Mr. writes not from the centre, but from the Anglo-Catholic 
wing. He is at one with the Bishop of Chichester in believing that the 
Church of England ought to be a comprehensive Church, ory otherwise, 
the special genius of the Anglican tradition seems to make no —_ appeal 
to him. But it is in relation to the religious outlook as a whole, to the 
struggle between faith and unbelief, that his book is interesting and 
8] nt. Not many laymen or clerics would have been able to express 
with such lucidity and point the objections which the detached observer 
onan feels to “ the haedee ” in owe both of their doctrines and of 
tes . Indeed, he never deals adequately, in the latter, 

more apologetic anc “constructive, part of the with the particular 
difficulties stated in the opening chapters, and it is on these, rather than 


on the question of the tenableness of materialism, that one would have 


liked more of Mr. | ’s own views. What he makes very clear is 
his aversion from rigidity i in doctrinal forms and interpretations and from 
stress upon the necessity for institutional and liturgical uniformities. 
Thus, in the brief statement of his own belief, he writes: ‘‘ I find that my 
conviction as to the essential need for unfettered unary of thought is not 


fundamentally obstructed by Catholicism in its Anglo-Catholic form.” 


Roman Cathelicism s to to be committed to an anti-intellectual 


attitude of mind, iehile’ in Protestantism he finds an emphasis upon the 
emotions at the e both of the intellect and of artistic excellence in 
worship. While always anxious to be fair, he has neither the sympathy 
nor the knowledge for any adequacy of judgment where Protestantism 1s 
of Nonconformity, wh 
_ But whether one with or not in his a“ oses, and in such 
@ suggestion as that of a possible future ©. Independent Re- 
ligions ’’ as a help towards Christian unity, one will find his book both 
ught-provoking. People who do not like to be stirred 
up to face facts may not thank him for the first, the statistical, chapter, 
or for some other sections in his examination of the present position; 


bab even these mers and others certainly will, profit from his pages. 
Moz.Ey. 
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